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1/INTRODUCTION 



Start Development: A New Community College Priority 

Over the last decade, community college staff development 
has grown from a second^ perhaps thirds rate concern to a first rank 
priority on many two-year campuses. Workshops, seminars, degree 
and nondegree university programs, and conferences directed toward 
community college faculty and staff have multiolied significantly. 
Likewise, the literature of staff development, pa'ticularly inservice 
education, has burgeoned from a paltry handful of documents before 
1967 to the sizeable and continually increasing body of articles, 
monographs, dissertations, and books recently catalogued by Wallace 
(1975) and Tirreli (1976). 

The reasons for this increased interest in staff development 
are severaL 

First, community colleges have never had staffs trained spe- 
cifically to meet the special problems of their students. The boom 
in community colleges in the 1960s, combined with the scarcity of 
preservice graduate programs and the then prevalent shortage of 
teaching professionals, prevented the amelioration of this problem- 
Further, high employment mobility and staff turnover undercut the 
need for inservice education, for it often seemed easier to search for 
qualified staff than to retread those already hired. However, the end 
of the educational boom, a decline in growth rates, a glutted job 
market, and the low staff turnover of the 1970s made staff dfivelop- 
ment imperative. Most two-year colleges are discovering or have dis- 
covered that those partially prepared professionals hired during the 
heyday of expansion are the very staff who will fulfill, or not fulfill, 
the Institutional missions of the next two decades. 

A second factor urging staff development Is the very nature 
of the community college. Even if institutions have been able to 
procure faculty and administrators with desired qualificationi or to 
retrain their existing staff, the demands of new clienteles require new 
staff competencies, particularly in instruction. Staff development 
needs growing out of the demands of new clienteles are augmented 
by the development in the last two decades of a technology of in^ 
struction, including hardware and software. Most faculty members 
are unaware of the developments ot ''systems," P.S.L, audio-tutorial. 
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cognitive mapping, human potential training, tape cassettes, and, 
now, video discs or their potential to improve instruction. 

Finally, faculty and administrotors are faced with the need to 
adapt to the Idea of change itself as the new sta+us quo - an adapta- 
tion that demands major adjustments in attitudes, values, and 
perspective. 

Fortunately, most faculty increasingly recognize that they 
have training needs, and they express a willingness and desire to par- 
ticipate in viable faculty development programs. 

Previous Needs Assessments 

The need to assess the specific demand among community 
colleges for staff development has led to a number of important sur= 
veys/ generally national in scope. The first, a dissertation by J. R. 
Samlin (1967), surveyed 403 public community colleges to deter- 
mine the scope of inservice education efforts. Then, in 1969, the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, in an attempt to delineate 
major areas of training demand, supply, and deficiency, conducted its 
first major national survey. By 1972, the growth of preservice and 
inservice education efforts had reached such proportions that a major 
effort was undertaken by O'Banion (1972) for the Presidents Ad- 
visory Council for Education Professions Development. O'Banion 
outlined current efforts in community college staff development and 
recommended programs designed to meet the various needs of staff, 
primarily faculty. His report. Teachers for Tomorrow: Staff Deveh 
opment in the CommunityJunfor College, has been very Important 
in identifying needs and stimulating demand for preservice and inser- 
vice education. However, it was, as O'Bgnion notes (1972, p.vi), 
^^only a first step toward the development of specific programs with 
specific recommendations for funding by appropriate agencies/' The 
year following O'Banion's report, AACJC updated its previous study 
with a new effort designed to determine staff development needs, the 
state of current community-junior college inservice programs, and the 
role the Asiociatlon should play in meeting the needs identified. 
Though results were obtained from 697 institutions, problems in re- 
porting the data seriously reduced the value of the resulting report. 

Despite these substantial ef forts over the last eight years in 
determining the specific requirements for staff development, a major 
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need for assessment still exists. New needs are continually emerging 
as community colleges change to meet demands of their communities 
{e.g.f the current emphasis on community service and the needs of 
older Americans). In fact, the necessity for periodic assessments of 
inservice needs was one of the major recommendations of the 1973 
Assembly of the AACJC on ''Educational Opportunity for All: New 
Staff for New Students," a conference devoted to the issues, prob- 
lems, programs, and progress of staff development. It underlined the 
need for more data on the specific needs for Inservice training* It 
called for more surveys on a continuing basis to identify common 
and recurring needs, to make viable funding decisions, and to do sub- 
stantive long-range planning (Yarrington 1974, p. 146). 

Of the several studies that have been made up to this point, 
none have yielded data about the nature of regional staff develop- 
ment needs, nor the possible differences between the demand fnr in- 
service training in public versus private two=year colleges or in small, 
medium, and large institutions. Thus, while the national studies 
noted above have broken important ground, much remains to be 
ascertained, 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the present study was to make a comprehen- 
sive assessment of the inservice needs in a relatively limited area: the 
northeastern United States. All of the states in the New England and 
Middle State Accrediting Regions are included plus one, Ohio, from 
the North Centra! Region. Two corollary questions were asked, 
First, what differences, if any, exist in the staff development needs 
by type of control (public versus private two-year colleges)? Second, 
what differences, if any, exist by size? In answering these questions, 
this survey probably represents the most comprehensive regional 
study of inservice needs to date, It is hoptdthat, in addition to aid- 
ing community college leaders in marking "Ihe^evolution and gauging 
the trends of staff development, it will serv^as a useful guide for 
future researchers. 

The survey is intended basically to provide information on 
inservice training need, rather than on preservice preparation of new 
professionals. The major reason for this limitation has already been 
mentioned: the shift on most community college campuses away 
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from the need to assimilate large numbers of new personnel to the 
necessity of refreshing and updating a relatively stable staff. 

Methodology 
The Sample 

To collect the data, a questionnaire was sent to the presid^ent 
or chief eKecutive officer of each of the 294 two-year colleges^ In 
the northern states of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Virginia (see Table 1). 
The questionnaire was sent to first-line administrative personnel 
ralher than a sample of faculty or other administrators because of 
the acknowledged strong influence of these individuals on the direc- 
tion of community coMege administrative and instructional policies 
and efforts, and the especially critical implications of presidential 
backing or lack of it for staff development programs. Furthermore, 
previous AACJC surveys also targeted chief executives as respondents 
in their investigations and the present authors wanted comparable 
data. Of the 207 returns received (slightly over 70 percent), only 21 
(7 percent) were unusable. Of the respondents, 64 (29 percent) 
identified themselves as the chief executive of the campus; 128 (69 
percent) Indicated positions ranging from dean of academic affairs to 
dean of student affalri, from director of institutional research to edu- 
cational development officerp Only 2 percent failed to identify their 
place in the administrative structure, 

A breakdown of the respondents by type of Institutional 
control and by size of student body served Is further instructive, One 
hundred forty-nine public two-year colleges returned the question- 
naire, in contrast to 37 private campuses* (Small, private liberal arts 
colleges tended to be predominant among nonrespondents.) The 
majority of schools responding were small; some 111 (60 percent) 
had enrollments not exceeding 1,499 full-time students; 30 (16 per- 
Cint) served student bodies numbering 1,500 to 2,500; 25 (about 13 
percent) had 2,501-5,000 students; and 20 (about 11 percent) indi- 
cated enrollments of over 5,000 full time students, 



"As listed in the 1973 Community and Junior College Directory. 
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The Survey Instrument 

The survey instrument used in the present study was prepared 
with support from a number of sources. The initial instrument was 
developed from knowledge of other surveys used for similar purposes, 
from knowledge of instruments being prepared around the nation, 
and from the background of the authors in the field of staff develop-^ 
ment. It was then pilot4ested in a group of Pennsylvania community 
colleges and needed revisions were made. The revised instrument was 
reviewed by members of the Center for the Study of Higher Educa^ 
tion of The Pennsylvania State University. One further mailing was 
made to individuals in several states for a final pilot test and round of 
suggestions for revision before the survey (see Appendix C) was con- 
ducted. 

In final fom, the instrument consisted of four sections, The 
first was designed to delineate the need for staff development related 
to the unique role of the community college. The second section 
deals with the determination of staff development needs related to 
instructional activities. Potential deficiencies in 26 important in- 
structional areas were investigated here — ranging from writing be^ 
havioral objectives to appiying research findings on teaching/learning, 
from developing programs for disadvantaged students to solving 
problems related to managing individualized instruction. A third 
section was devoted to determining the staff development needs of a 
community college constituency, a group whose inservice require^ 
ments have not received significant attention in surveys up to this 
point: the administration. The fourth and final section of this study 
ascertained the desired conditions for staff development programs. 
It asked for responses to such concerns as the most preferable site for 
inservice education, the furthest distance staff would normally travel 
off campus, the most convenient times for workshop activities, etc. 
Thus, the survey attempted to ascertain not only what inservice edu- * 
cation needs exist, but where, when, and how those questioned 
would like to see them resolved. 

Data Analysis 

On the first three sections of the instrument, respondents 
were requested to indicate their staff development requirements by 
rating each area of potential need on the following scale: 
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Not familiar 


Staff abilltiis We need 


Critical 


Not 


with item 


acceptable at some 


need for 


Applicable 




present assistance 


us at 


to us 






present 





The general response thus gleaned was cross- tabulated and analyzed. 
Then a chNquare analysis was conducted to determine significant 
differences by type of control ind by size (M,499 student PTE, 
1,500^2,500, 2,501-5,000, 5,00Vup). In an attempt to determine If 
certain categories of colleges (e,g,, private institutions between 
M,499 FTE, or public of 2,501-5,000) showed proportionally 
greater need, a cross^abulatlon and chl-square analysis by type of 
control (public or private) and size was run. Although small private 
colleges ware found to be expressing a proportionally greater need, a 
close examination of the private college n showed it to be too small 
to support viable concluiions. Therefore, this latter analysis has been 
eliminatid from the data analysis. 

Section four of the Initrument was designed to elicit, through 
a ierlfS of multiple choice items, respondent opinions on the most 
desirable sites, times, forms, and costs of staff development programs. 
Finally, provision was made on appropriate Items in each section, In- 
cluding the fourth, for write-in responsei. 
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2/SURVEy RiSULTS 



Staff Divilopmint Needs Ralatid to the Unique Role of the 
Community Collagt 

General Responses 

During the mid and late 1960i, the education of faculty, 
ispeGially new faculty^ in the unique role of the community college 
was a major concern. FiftY-five to 80 percent of the idrninlstrators 
responding to the 1967 AAJC iurvey, Imervice Tmining for Two- 
Yem Collega Faculty and Staff , Indicated need for staff developnnent 
related to the philosophy, hiitory, goali, ^itudents, commLinity needs* 
and relations of the two-year college. Reflected in this rasponie was 
the struggle by most community collegei during the boom years of 
educational expansion to aisimllate large numbers of new staff fronn 
such diverse backgrounds as buslneis and industry, secondary sohools* 
and four-^year colleges and universities. 

However, in the mid-1970s, the picture appears to have 
changed: Respondents to the present survey indicated (see Table 2) 
a significantly reduced concern for iniervioe training on almost all of 
the special roles two-year collegii attempt to fill. Only one area 
knowledge about the purpose of the community college in remedial 
and developmental programs appeared deficient to the majority of 
respondents. On this Item, 58 percent noted "some" or ''critfcar' 
need; 41 percent, "some assistance"; and 17 percent* "critiGal need/' 
This singularly strong response perhaps reflects the continuing strug- 
gle of two-year colleges in particular and higher education in general 
with one of their most obstreperous, complex, and frustrating prob- 
lems: resolving the learning problems of the disadvantaged student. 

Staff knowledge of the other purposei connmunity colleges 
serve was considered "acceptable" by the majority of those surveyed* 
Sixty-nine percent were Mtlsfied with staff backflround in general 
education; 67 percent in transfer education; 67 percent in VMationah 
technical education; 62 percent in adult and continuing education; 
ind 50 percent in community service, 

This is not to say that no sizeable demand for inservice train- 
ing remains In several of these areas* For instance, 39 percent indi- 
cated some need for issistince in upgrading their pei^onnil in the 
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area of community service, Likevvise, 37and 30 parcent, rispectively, 
85<pressed needs on the subjects of adult-continuing, and vocationaU 
technical education, Similarly, vvhlle a majority (53 and 56 percent, 
reipectlvely) of those surveyed suggiited their personnel were reason- 
ably acquainted with the characteristlci and needs of community 
college students and the special necessity of guidance and counseling 
servicei, strong minorities again noted deficiencies. A significant 39 
percent were dissatisfied with faculty undirstandlng of the student 
clientele. Of like import was the response by 38 percent indicating a 
lack of recognition by many two-year college teacheri of the serious 
need for guidance and counseling. The fact that such sizeable minori- 
ties exist suggests the presence of a more serious deficiency than the 
figures seem to Indicate at first glance, If significant numbers of 
faculty fail to understand the characteristics and needs of those they 
are to serve, they may critically cripple^ perhaps even destroy, the in- 
stitution's attempt to fulfill its mission as the '^college of the people," 
Though there appears to be some significant concern over 
staff understanding of the multiple purposes and special clientele 
community collegei serve, the iame is not true in regard to the his- 
torical role of the two-year college in American higher education and 
the purpose for and implications of the open-door philosophy. Only 
22 percent needed assistance in upgrading staff background on com- 
munity college history, and a mere five respondents (3 percent) 
termed that need criticaL A slightly greater deficiency was indicated 
in faculty understanding of the open-door philosophy. Fifty respon- 
dents (27 percent) indicated need --7 percent suggesting the demand 
was criticaL 

Finally, respondente were asked if there were any other staff 
development needs in this general area not covered by the questions 
of the survey. Only 6 percent made further Ruggestions, Their an- 
swers reflect the nevy directions and specialclienteles that community 
colleges are being called upon to serve. One indicated a need for 
greater faculty understanding of the importance of needs a^essment. 
Others voiced a concern for more staff background in life-long 
learning. In community and cooperative education, and in utillilng 
the resourcei of a city. Two institutions appeared to be struggling 
with staff understanding of the two-year college's educational pur- 
pose as it related to vocational-technical high schools and to senior 
citiiens. Certainly, these responses indicate new dimands evolving 
on the growing edge of community college service. 

8 
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In alU staff developmant needi related to the uniqui role of 
the community college sc^m to have gfnerally dtclined over the last 
fBw years. Perhaps this is a reflection of the significantly slowed 
growth of most community colleges in the 1970s and the genera! 
feeling that through teaching and working on the t^wo-year level, 
faculty become familiar with the background and role of the institu- 
tion, This latter conclusion is an unsubitantiated aisunnption that 
suggests the findings in thii section should be approaehed with some 
caution, Faculty needs in this area may actually be greater than the 
respondents perceive. Even so, with the collapse of the educational 
job market and the itabiliEatlon of enrollmenti and staffs, the assimi- 
lation of large nunribers of new staff is no longer a major problem. 
Yet, as the findings here demonstrate, serious deficiencies remain, 
deficiencies that may negatively affect the very mission of the two- 
year college^ if not attended to. 

Public vs. Private Institutional Needs 

A chl-square analysis was conducted on responses to the sur- 
vey Items dealing with the unique role of the community GollBge to 
determine If there were significant differences between the needs of 
public and private two-year collegei. Differences were discovered to 
exist on all items at the .01 level of significance, emept for staff 
knowledge of the transfer education purpose of the corTimunity col- 
lege. Yet, even here there were measurable differences at the .05 
leveL 

Some of the chief differences appear to revolve around the 
fact that many itenni pertaining to the unique role of the community 
college are not considered applicable to sign If leant numberi of pri- 
vate institutions, whereas they seem to be pertinent to all but a very 
small minority { 1-7 percent) of the public constituency {see Table 3). 
For instanGe, 27 percent of the private colleges participating in the 
study indicated that the open door philosophy and vocational- 
technical education items were not applicable to them. Twenty-four 
percent considered the historical role of the community college and 
its place in American higher education of no consequence to their 
situations* Twenty-two percent indicated community service was 
not among their purposes; 19 percent were not concerned with trans- 
fer education; and 14 percent found neither remedial and develop- 
mental programs nor a knowledge of the characteristics and needs of 
studenti attending community collegei pertinent to their roles. Even 
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though the need for guididnce and counseling on private cannpuifs 
was a strong concern, 11 percent of the respondente marked it inap- 
plicable. Obvlouslv, thise figures reflect to some extent the different 
traditions, philosophiei, and goals of the two types of institutions, 
the private college often patterning itself upon four-year college and 
university models and devoting itself strongly to fostering the liberal 
arts. 

Public community colleges voiced significantly greater needs 
than private institutions in three areas: staff knowledge of the 
student body, the vocational technicil education mission, and of the 
historical role of the comnnunity college in higher education (see 
Figure 2). Forty-two percent of the public respondents noted some 
deficiencies in staff knowledge of the characteristics and needs of 
students attending community colleges, vvhereai only one-quarter of 
the private schools needed some aislstance with this concern. Greater 
staff understanding of the sGhoors role In vocationahtechnical educa- 
tion was a concern for 31 percent of the public two-year colleges as 
opposed to 22 percent of the private. Finally, one-quarter of the 
public administrators perceived some need for staff development 
activities concerning the historical role of the connmunlty college and 
its place in American higher education, while only about one-tenth 
of the private leadersiiip suggested deficiencies in this area. 

Private colleges seem to be experiencing greater need than 
public institutions In two areas: guidance/counseling and adult and 
continuing education. Only about one-third of the private respon* 
dents felt their staffs understanding of the need for guidance and 
counseling was acceptable, in contrast to two-thirds In the public 
sector, Almost one-half (49 percent) of the private institutions indh 
cated at least some need for staff development In this area, as op- 
posed to one-third of the public institutloni^ Similarly, whfle 57 
percent of the public respondents indicated satisfaction with staff 
knowledge of the community college's role In adult and continuing 
education, only 30 percent of the private col leges noted acceptability. 
Forty-six percent of the private replies indicated a need for staff 
development on the subject (22 percent terming that need critical), 
whereas 38 percent of the public Institutions Indicated a demand, 
though only 5 percent suggested it as a critical one, 

The public and private two-year college differences reviewed 
above appear to be in part due to the different educational traditions 
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from which many of the institutions have sprung and to the milieu of 
the 1970s. The unique brjckground, clientele, and roles of most two- 
year public eolleges quickly inanlfest themselves in the greater publiG 
concern with these areas noted above* Similarly, the strong needs 
voiced by private college adminiitrators in the areas of guidance and 
adult and continuing education are not surprising given the enroll- 
ment crunch and competition for students in the present decade. 
Strong guidance and counseling services can significantly cut student 
attrition and increase enrollments. Further, with the adult and 
continumg education population the fastest growing segment of the 
higher education clientele (and one of the easier areas for most col- 
legFs to enter), it is no wonder that the particularly hard pressed 
private sector would indicate a strong demand for staff development 
concerning this aspect of its educational role. 

Needs by Institutional Size 

A chi-^uare analysis was conducted to deternnine differences 
in staff development needs related to the unique role of the com- 
munity college by enrollment (small: 0-1,499 full-time students; 
moderately small: 1,500-2,500; moderately large: 2,501-5,000; 
large: 5,000-up). Significant differences were discovered on four 
items: staff knowledge of the purpose for and implications of the 
open door policy (.02 level of significance), of the community ser- 
vices and adult/continuing education roles of the tvvQ-year college 
(at the .01 and ,05 levels, respectively), and of the community col- 
lege student {*0S level). 

Staff knowledge of the purpose for and implications of the 
open door policy seems to be a major area of need for professional 
development for only moderately large two-year colleges (see Table 
4), Only 27 percent of the srnall colleges indicated some need^ while 
over three-fourths of the moderately imall and four-fifths of the large 
institutions felt staff abilities were acceptable on this issue (Only 20 
percent of the respondenti in theae two latter categories a^cpressed 
some demand). However, 40 percent of the moderately large colleges 
suggested some need for assistance in improving staff knowledge on 
the subject 

Knowledge of the comnfiunity service and adult and con- 
tinuing education roles of the community college appears to be a 
major concern of small two-year institutions. Only about two-fifthi 
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(38 percentl of the small coltege administratori indicated staff under- 
standing of the commurity service purpoie of their institutions wis 
acceptable, and 43 ptrcent indicatid some inseiviee training assis- 
tance as necessary. In contrast, S9 percent of the moderately small, 
64 percent of the moderately targe, and 85 percent of the large qoU 
leges expresied satisfaction with the subject, Inservicedirnand drop- 
ping progreiilvelv with the Increased size of thi SGhool (39, 36^ and 
15 percent, respectivelv) > A similar trend exists in referenci to 
faculty knowledge of the adult and continuing education role of the 
community college, Agiln, small institutions register the least satiS' 
faction (40 percent) with staff abilities and the greatfst need (44 
percent) to upgrade them, IVIoderatily small colleges, in contrast, 
indicate a much higher level of satisfaction (66 percent) with only 
one-third iuggesting the presence of sonne demancl for professional 
growth on the subject. However, lUghtly fewer moderately large col- 
leges (60 percent) find their staff abilities acceptable ard two f ifths 
regliter the need for some assistance to improve the situation. Large 
institutions again show the most satisfaction (85 percent) and least 
need (15 percent). 

While small colleges further record a low satisfaction level 
compared to the other size categories on faculty knowledge of the 
characteristics and needs of community college students, they. In this 
instance, do not racord the lowest. (Moderatelv large colleges appear 
to have the nnost trouble in this area. Though slightly less than half 
(48 percent) of the small colleges involved in the study indicated 
staff understanding of the student as acceptable, only 38 percent ex- 
pressed a need for professional growth. In contrast only two^fifths 
of the moderatelv large Inititutlons expressed satisfaction with staff 
knowledge and three-fifths marked a definite need for improved 
understanding of the college's clientele. Only moderately small and 
large Institutions noted reasonably high levels of satisfaction (63 
percent for the former and 80 percent for the latter) and low levels 
of need (38 percent and 20 percent, reipectively). 

It appears that the differences in staff development needs 
among colleges of differing sizes form something of a pattern* Small 
institutions tend to register reasonably low approval of staff abilities 
and somewhat significant levels of deficiency. Moderately large col- 
leges, in spite of their resources, express a higher demand for in- 
service activities in most of the cases discussed above than either the 
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moderately small or large sshools. In fact, the latter two groups 
Qoniiitently indicated the highest satiifaction with faculty abilitiei 
and loweit demand for staff development. The largest Institutions 
recorded the lowest need (20 percent or less on all the items dis- 
cussed), perhips because of the extensive resources they can bring to 
bear on their problems. 

Staff Davilopment Needs in Instruotion 

General Responses 

The two-year college has often been described as the frontier 
of instrv;;t|Dnal innovation, as being that element in the American 
educaupvifj) system dedicated to success in teaching far beyond what 
either public schools can, or four-year colleges and universitiei wish 
to, claim* Its instructional aim has been to become the "people's 
college/* Howeveri high attrition rates, less than successful develop' 
mental programs, staff ignorance of the "naw" student, faculty defi' 
ciencies in the area of nontrauitional learningi the revolving-door 
iyndrome, and many other problems have plagued (Johnson 1964, 
Johnson 1967, Cohen 1969, Cohen 1973) the community college as 
It has attempted to meet its goal. Thus, the upgrading of Instruction 
has been a prime concern of two-year college administrators over the 
years. 

In light of the announced instructional mission of the two- 
year colleges and their not always successful attempts to fulfill that 
mission, the assessment of staff development needs related to In^ 
structional activities was a first-rate priority of the present study* 
Potential deficiencies were investigated in 26 important areas of in- 
structional endeavor from developing test items to utilizing cognitive 
mapping, from structuring interdisciplinary learning experiences to 
reinforcing student learning. The findings indicate serious need for 
Inservioe education in almost ail areas dealing with nontradltional ap^ 
pfoaohes to instruction. Staff abilities appear reasonably acceptabli 
only in the most traditional modes of instruction, such as lecturing, 
seminar presentations, etc. 

The need to assess the results of instruction appears to bean 
overriding concern of the large majority of those responding to the 
survey (see Table 5) followed closely by the ability to apply research 
findings on teaching/learning (Conducting research related to and/or 
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obtaining research findings on tiaching/liarning were not rated as 
innportant as the practical application of the discoveries In the in- 
struetlonal process). For instancei S3 percent of those replying indi- 
cated a need for greater staff expertise in evaluating the effectiveness 
of various instructional strategies. Moreover, the ability to take that 
assessment and utilize it in improving teaching seems to be the 
second most reqiiired competency, with 76 percent of the respon- 
dents noting deficiencies (20 percent marked It as critical). Staff 
ability to obtain or conduct such research, though it may seem to be 
intimately related to application, receives somewhat less, though yet 
very significant^ attention. Sixty-six percent suggested that the 
ability to obtain research on teaching/learning wai Important (19 
percent critical) compared to a somewhat imaller 59 percent who felt 
their staffs should be able to conduct such research, Overall, these 
findings indicate very strong need for improved staff competencies in 
studying, evaluating, and revising educational itrategles and tech- 
niques, 

After evaluation and application of research, the next most 
serious set of deficiencies is related to the various facets of Individual- 
izing instruction, from the development of materials to the manage- 
ment of their use. One-half of those polled responded that they had 
some need for staff education in developing and using Individualized 
instructional materials, and 17 percent more said their need was 
criticaL Slightly more (69 percent) indicated staff deficienoies rang- 
ing from some to critical In the development of audio-tutorial learn- 
ing materials. 

While the demand for Inservlce training appears strong in the 
development of individualized instructional materials, the need ap- 
pears to be nearly as great, and sometimes more so^ in solving prob- 
lems related to the management of this method of teaching/learning. 
The most serious need appears to be the accommodation of differ- 
ential learning rates, with 74 percent of the administrators involved 
In the study indicating deficiencies — 22 percent of those marking It 
m criticaL Likevwiie, nearly three-fourths of the respondents (72 
percent) noted the need for faculty training In motivating students in 
individualized Instruction. (On a related but more general issue — 
student assumption of responsibility for their own learning not only 
In individualized learning modes, but in all others also ^71 percent 
expressed some naed,) Closely linked to student motivationil 
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probltms is faculty ability to orient the student to this nontraditional 
method of teaching. Sixty-five percent of thosi surveyed suggest 
staff expertise in this area needs to be Improved, Slightly over half of 
the raspondents also note concern with faculty capabilities in coping 
with problems of student attendance and the development of ap- 
propriate grading systems, 52 and 51 percent respectively indicating 
at least some room for inservice improvement. Only on the problem 
of scheduling individualiied learning experiences did less than a half 
mark some need. Yet, even then the response was significant and 
substantial (45 percent). 

Five percent of those surveyed offered written observations 
identifying additional problems with the management of individuah 
lied instruction* Faculty acceptance of the strategy appears to be a 
problem in some cases, while In others traditional concepts concern- 
ing the college calendar present trouble. At least one adrnlnistrator 
expressed trouble with determining the credit contact hours Involved, 
and another complained that survey choices permitted *'only two 
degrees of need" though he felt that In many cases ''some items 
marked 'some assistance' are greater than others, but certainly not 
critical/' Overall, the data reviewed above indicate definitely that 
individualized instruction has developed into one of the rnajor prob- 
lem areas in two=year college instructional activities* 

Serious staff deficiencies also appear to exist in several other 
aspects of nontraditional instruction. Expertise In selecting, develop- 
ing, and utiliilng mu^tl-media instructional activities was labeled usan 
inservice training need by 68 percent of the study's participants. 
Over half (61 percent) noted they needed some a^iitance in Improv- 
ing staff abilities in this area, and another 17 percent marked their 
need as critical. In spite of the time the concepts of mastery learning, 
behavioral objectives, and cognitive mapping have been on the scene, 
the need for upgrading staff skills In these fields remains strong in 
two-year colleges with well over one-half of the schools indioating at 
least some demand for training. Only 29 percent felt their staff's 
abilities were acceptable in writing behavioral objectives. Slxty^slx 
percent expressed at least some need in this area. On utilizing cogni- 
tive mapping, 63 percent of the participants noted need, Thirteen 
percent indicated they were unfamiliar with the idea and only 15 per- 
cent felt staff abilities were already acceptable. In yet another aspect 
of mastery learning - the development of proper test Items - illghtly 



over half of those replying (53 percent) indicated some iniervice 
education was neceiiary. Significant demand for inservice education 
further appeari to exist In atructuring Interdisciplinary learning ex- 
periences for itudents and in providing opportunities for them to 
relate their learning to their own personal growth and development. 
Nearly two-thirds (63 percent) of the respondents expressed dissatis- 
faction with present faculty abilities. 

Learning problems likewise continue to present an important 
challenge to two-year college instruction. As has already been noted 
in the foregoing discussion of staff development needs related to the 
unique role of the community college, staff understanding of reme- 
dial and developmental education remalniweak. Fifty-eight percent 
of the administrators replying believed their faculty needed greater 
education in this area, that response constituting the single greatest 
deficiency related to the Institution's unique role. Thus, It Is not sur- 
prising that the instructional activity of developing programs for dis- 
advantaged students received a similar response, 57 percent requiring 
at least some assistance in the field. The application of learning 
principles to learning problems in instruction received like notice. 
Though 40 percent felt their staff abilities were acceptable, the ma- 
jority (57 percent) noted an ongoing need for inservice training. A 
third problem, reinforcing student learning, was given comparable 
attention, 41 percent marking faculty competency as acceptable and 
55 percent suggesting the need for at least some professional growth. 

While over half of the respondents felt their staffs lacked suf- 
ficient skills to cope with the learning problems above, generally less 
than half saw deficiencies in faculty abilities to plan and manage 
classroom learning. Fifty-one percent asked some assistance in up- 
grading the utilization of group process ikillsin classroom discussions. 
On a related Item - helping students to explore their motives, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs - slightly less than half of those replying (47 
percent) found at least some deficiency in their staffs* Yet, In con- 
trast to these comments, 68 percent of the respondents felt their 
staff abilities were adequate in creating a classroom environment in 
which studente felt free to share Ideas and questions and only 29 
percent indicated a demand for some staff development in the skill. 
While 58 percent suggested their staffs adequately understood the 
place of guidance and counseling In the unique role of the com- 
munity collige, some 43 percent observed inadequacies in the ability 
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of faculty to ht Ip students plan their academic programs. Likewisi, 
though more than half (SS pircent) appeared satiified with faculty 
skills in developing better course outlinai, a substantial 43 pereent 
expressed dissatiifaQtion. While a clear majority eKpreised a demand 
for inservice training in only the use of group process skills, the 
minority responses to the other Items discussed here are sizeable and 
undeniably significant. 

As noted before, traditional modes and aspects of instruction 
received the least amount of concern from respondents* Only slightly 
more than one-third (34 percent) believed their institutions needed 
some assistance In upgrading faculty preparation for and/or conduct- 
ing of small group ieminars. Even fewer (31 percent) found defi- 
ciencies in the determination of course content (course and curricu- 
lum development) and only 29 percent felt deficiencies in their 
faculty's skill In preparing and/or delivering lectures. Clearly, inade- 
quacies In these traditional areas of Instructional activity are not 
priorities, though the potential for some professional development 
even In these areas remains sizeable enough to warrant attention. 

In addition to the Instructional queries above, respondents 
were asked to note other needs. If any, falling under the general area 
of teaching/learning, but not included on the survey. Approximately 
11 percent recorded additional concerns, some Indicating the pres- 
ence of more Instructional deficiencies, some marking problems with 
limited resources, and some identifying faculty motivational and per-- 
sonnel problems* Instructional deficiencies appeared in the greatest 
number. One respondent was concerned with test construction and 
computer-assisted learning; another with criteria-referenced testing; 
and a third with competency-based learning. Applications of moti- 
vational theory to learning, the use of alternative instructional strate- 
gies, the management of time, and instruction In study techniques 
were also suggested. A second area of concern dealt with problems 
of resource utilization, problems that can have detrimental effects on 
an institution's Instructional mission. One administrator expressed a 
need for inservice education concerning the utilization of a small 
staff in achieving quality teaching through the various Instructional 
activities listed In the survey and another identified a need for staff 
development in putting the schoors physical plant to Its best use. 
Third, inservice training appeared to be needed at a number of col- 
leges to deal with faulty motivational and personnel problems. A 
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demand was voiced for motivating faculty to look beyond mere 
concentration on subject matter and to become interested in the 
problems of teaching/learning. Another respondent suggested his 
stiff needed more familiarity with the philosophy of community col- 
leges, with sharing newidtas, and with coopiratlve program planning. 
Last, but not least, several replies Indicated problems with evaluation, 
be It course evaluation, faculty evaluation, self-evaluation, or evalua- 
tion aimed at professional growth. The comments detailed here 
round out the assessment of staff development needs related to In- 
structional activities by identifying several significant additional areas 
of deficiency that require attention. 

In all, the area of community college instructional activities 
appears to be one with strong staff development needs. A major 
priority for inservice education appears to exist in the a^essment of 
teaching productivity, and high concern exists for professional 
growth In nearly all areas of nontradltional instruction from the 
proper management of Individuallied instruction to the proper utili- 
zation of group process skills in classroom discussions. Only staff 
abilities Involving traditional methodologies receive reasonably high 
sufficiency rankings, and even on these approximately one-third of 
the respondents expressed dissatisfaction. 

Public vs. Private Institutional Needs 

A chi-square analysis was conducted on responses to instruc- 
tional needs to determine If any differences existed between public 
and private two-year colleges. Significant differences were discovered 
on approximately one-quarter of the 26 areas concerned. 

Public community colleges were found to have a significantly 
greater need than private colleges In four areas: writing behavioral 
objectives, utilizing cognitive mapping, developing programs for dis- 
advantaged studenis, and utilizing differentiated staffing (see Table 
6). Differences between the two types of schools on the subjects of 
behavioral objectives and cognitive mapping were at the *01 and .02 
levels of significance respectively. Seventy-one pt rcent of the public 
colleges responding expressed need for staff development in writing 
behavioral objectives as opposed to 46 percent of the private colleges. 
Further, 67 percent of the former noted a demand for skills in cogni- 
tive mapping In contrast to 43 percent of the latter. (The contrasting 
responses on these two Items may be a reflection of the increased 
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pressurei for accountabMity felt by colleges in the public sector) 
Differencei between public and private colleges concerning the de\^el- 
opment of programs for disadvantaged students and using para- 
profesiionali were discovered at the .01 and .05 levels of significance 
respectively. Nearly a quarter of the private Institutlone (22 percent) 
Indicated that the former item was not applicable to them, as op- 
posed to only 2 percent of the public schools. Overall, 59 percent of 
the public collegei marked a need for iniervlce training on the subje€t 
compared to 49 percent of the private. (These differences may be 
due to the differencei in socioeconomic background of the clienteles 
that the two types of institutions serve, public colleges generally at- 
tracting a less affluent and academically prepared student.) The item 
on differentiated staffing was marked *not applicable' by 32 percent 
of the private Institutions responding. In contrast to 14 percent of 
the public. Fifty-two percent of the latter expressed a need for pro- 
fessional development In the use of paraprofessionals, whereas only 
35 percent of the former did. 

Need for help in solving the problems of managing Individual- 
ized Instruction appeared strong with both constituencies (differences 
between them standing at the .05 level of significance) on the points 
of attendance, accommodating differential learning rates, and sched- 
uling In such activities. Eleven to 14 percent of the private Institu- 
tions involved suggested these Items were not applicable to them, as 
opposed to only 3 percent of the public colleges. Inservlce education 
regarding attendance problems seemed to be of slightly greater con- 
cern to public two-year colleges (53 percent Indicated need) than to 
private (46 percent noted need). However, in the accommodation of 
differential learning rates, demand was very strong in both cases, 
Seventy-five percent of the public and 70 percent of the private in- 
stitutions claimed deficiencies. Yet, while public need appears some- 
what greater on the two foregoing items, the scheduling of 
individualized instruction seems to be a slightly greater problem for 
private Institutions, Forty-nine percent of the public respondents 
said they were satisfied with staff competencies in this area^ com^ 
pared with 32 percent of the private respondents. Forty-four percent 
of the former Indicated the need for help on upgrading staff abilities 
on this subject, compared with 48 percent of the latter. 

Private colleges are experiencing greater need than public in 
the two final Instructional areas: the academic advising of studanti 
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and the utilization of small group seminars. Less than hL (43 
percent) of the private institutions surveyed felt satisfied with the 
academic advising on their campuses, as opposed to a 56 percent level 
of satisfaction among public respondents* Yet, on the question of in- 
service training in advising, the gap is not as great. Forty-six percent 
of the private and 42 percent of the public colleges require some as- 
sistance In this area. Likewise, the preparing and/or conducting of 
small group seminars appears to be a greater source of dissatisfaction 
among private colleges, though, again, the need of staff development 
seems to be about the same for both types of colleges. Sixty-four 
percent of the public administrators indicated satisfaction with staff 
abilities in running small group seminars, in contrast to barely half of 
the private (B1 percent). However, 34 percent of the former and 35 
percent of the latter said they needed at least some staff development 
in seminar skills. 

It appears the differences that do exist between public and 
private two-year colleges stem from the basic nature of each type of 
institution. The dernand for accountability by the taxpaying citiien 
and the financially squeezed legislator and the special student clien^ 
tele served by the public community college make a priority concern 
of behavioral objectives (a tool that allows some measure of produc- 
tivity). Moreover, the public community college's position as the 
people's collegi devoted to the education of the new student explains 
its high concern for programs for disadvantaged students. Commu- 
nity college stress on the use of support personnel and innovative In- 
structional strategies (the use of paraprofessionals and individualized 
instruction) to better meet the demands of its student and support- 
ers are also understandable In this light. Similarly, private college 
concerns seem to grow out of its purported strengths: Its ability, 
usually because of its small size, to give Intimate, highly personalized 
attention to its students through close contacts between faculty and 
students both in the advisory area and in small group settings in the 
classroom. 

Needs by Institutional Size 

A chhsquare analysis was conducted to determine If any dif- 
ferences In staff development needs related to community college in- 
structional activities existed among institutions with varying sizes of 
enrollments. No significant differences were discovered (see Table 7). 
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Administrative Staff Deveiopment Needs 
General Needs 

The community college's aim of becoming the frontier of 
instructional innovation, the ''cutting edge*' of change, in higher edu- 
cation faces major obstacles as shown already by the survey's assess- 
ment of extensive inservice need in the area of instructional activities. 
The results of the study as they pertain to administrative staff deveU 
opment needs reveal further problems that require careful attention 
if two-year institutioni are to fulfill their mission. Inservice demand 
was assayed in 25 important areas from implementing management- 
by-objectives to conducting meetings, from dealing with conflict to 
using time effectively. The highest concern for administrative profes* 
sional growth appears to be related to the administrator's responsi- 
bilities as change agent. A second major, though slightly less serious, 
set of deficiencies seems to fall in the area of efficient management 
skills, followed by needed human relations skills. The activities of 
least concern to the respondents are those of working effectively 
with the board of trustees, conducting meetings, and recruiting and 
selecting faculty. 

The need for administrators to be able to plan, implement, 
and foster innovation and change In a successful, systematic way ap- 
pears to be of the highest priority to the respondents here. Sound 
and productive institutional change rests on the college's ability to 
Identify areas of needed change, to plan for It, to work systematically 
towards It, and to a^ess results of efforts at change. Nearly three- 
fourths of those replying to the questionnaire (71 percent) indicated 
a need for inservice training to implement management-by-objectlves 
(see Table 8). While 69 percent identified some need for administra- 
tor staff development In implementing and facilitating innovation and 
change, 65 percent found leadership skills at least somewhat unsatis- 
factory in implementing a systems approach to instruction. Increas- 
ing management's ability to collect and use re^arch data properly in 
making decisions in regard to change is in high demand. Sixty-seven 
percent of those responding needed some assistance In upgrading 
their administrative staff's skills In conducting institutional research 
studies that yield the basis for decision making. Further, 63 percent 
Indicated deficiencies In the coHenting and using of data regarding 
educational services needed by the community; 60 percent stressed a 
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desire for better skills in the proper CQllection and use of data 
generally. Administrative ability to move personnel towardi change 
also was identified as substantially unsatisfactory. SlKty-eight percent 
of the returns suggested a need to upgrade the supervision and evalua- 
tion of staff (21 percent marked the need as critical), and 66 percent 
saw shortcomings in the administrator's skills as an inGervice trainar 
in his planning and conducting of inservice staff development pro- 
grams. Overall, the results clearly identify serious deficiencies in the 
ability of the majority of administrative staffs to plan, implement, 
manage, and evaluate change. Furthermore, the desire for a more 
systematic approach to both administration and instruction is 
obvious. 

This desire for systematic, effective management is also re- 
flected in the fact that generally somewhat over half of those sur- 
veyed saw a need for improving a whole series of efficiency related 
skills from goal setting through the conducting of cost studies to 
using time effectively. Fifty-seven percent of the respondents noted 
a demand for at least some assistance in bettering their administrative 
staff's of PPBES (Planning, Programming, Budgeting, Evaluating 
Systems), goal setting, participative management, and planning and 
conducting of faculty/staff orientation programs. Dissatisfaction was 
also expressed with other management skills related closely to the 
above. Deficiencies in short- and long-range planning abilities were 
identified by 56 percent of those responding. Conducting cost 
studies and developing, controlling, and implementing a budget need 
some upgrading in 54 and 48 percent, respectively, of the schools 
answering. Even In regard to the utilization of time, one half of the 
respondents were dissatisfied with the present level of staff abilitlei, 

Administrai:lve human relations skills were deemed somewhat 
more acceptable, with generally half of the returni Indicating satis- 
faction with present competencies. However, significantly large 
minorities suggest there is still a reasonably strong demand for further 
inserviee training efforts here. For instance, 49 percent of the replies 
Indicated some assistance was needed in improving general human 
relations skills, and 47 percent suggested upgrading communication 
skills (Internal, external, written, oral and nonverbal) In particular. 
The utilization of curriculum advisory committees and the general 
delegating of authority and responsibility were also seen as problem 
areas by 46 percent of those responding. Even in dealing with 
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conflict, 4B percent found their adminiitrative staffs somewhat 
unsatisfactory. It seems clear from thfse results that, while the ad- 
ministrator's skills as a change agent and an efficient "house keeper'' 
are considered staff development needii; of highest priority by those 
responding, the sizeable dissatisfaction with human relations skills 
cannot ind should not be ignored. Failure in the human relations 
area can be disruptive to the general management of an institution 
and stymie efforts to change. 

Of least concern to the administrators answering the survey 
were four items; working with collective bargaining, working effec- 
tively with the board of trustees, conducting meetings, and recruiting 
and selecting faculty. Yet, while only 39 percent identified the need 
for at laast some assistance in training administrators on the ins and 
outs of collective bargaining, it might be misleading to term this 
particular item of small concern. The fact that nearly two-fifths of 
those responding saw a demand for training management to handle 
collective negotiating problems properly suggests this as one of the 
growing areas for staff development The 39 percent Is especially 
significant in light of the fact that several states in the Northeast have 
yet to pass enabling legislation allowing the organization of bargain- 
ing units, and that numerous public and private two-year college 
faculties in those states with legislation have yet to embrace union- 
ism. However, on the subject of working effectively with the board 
of truitees, only 25 percent felt staff abilities needed improvement. 
Sixty percent found them acceptable, and slightly over 10 percent 
noted such skills were Inapplicable to their situations. Even fewer 
indicated deficiencies in the area of conducting meetings: only 20 
percent voiced the need for some assistance. Of least concern was 
the recruitment and selection of faculty: four-fifths expressed ap- 
proval of present staffing skills and a mere 16 percent noted the need 
for help In the area. 

In addition to the needs discussed above, respondents were 
asked to write In any further deficiencies they might have Identified. 
Of the few who expressed additional concerns, one suggested that the 
ability to take risks required upgrading and that help was needed in 
"developing subordinates as leaders without fear/' A second noted 
skills in computerizing business services were weak on hiscttripus* A 
third indicated that adminiitrative ability to foster state and local co- 
operation was lacking. While few in number, these observations do 
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add siveral important concerns to the list of administrative staff 
development needs that require attention, 

Ovtrall, two-year college staff development needs related to 
administration fall into four categories. The category of highest 
priority c£!li for improving management's skills in planning, imple- 
menting, and supervising change. Next, at least half of the respon- 
dents see H major need for upgrading abilities involving administrative 
efficiency, such as time usage, budget control, and participative 
management. Third, though less significant than the two foregoing 
categories. Is a deficiency in human relations skills, with nearly half 
of those replying seeking some inservlce training assistance- Finally, 
the category of least concern involved only one ability that would 
appear to demand substantial attention and reflects a fast growing 
staff development need — working with collective bargaining. 

Public vs. Private Institutional Needs 

A chi-square analysis was run on the responses related to ad- 
ministrative staff development needs to determine if significant 
differences eKlstad between public; and private two-year colleges. 
Important differences were Identified on only three of the twenty- 
five items: using time effectively, working with collective bargaining, 
and collecting and using data regarding educational services needed 
by the community. In all three cases, the signlflGance stood at the 
.01 level. Generally, however, the point can be made that little dif- 
ference exists betv^.'een public and private college inservlce needs 
related to administration. 

The effective use of time appeared to be a greater concern of 
public as opposed to private Institutions (see Table 9). Slightly over 
half (51 percent) of the public college administrators replying sug- 
gested the need for some training assistance on the subject, while 
only 46 percent of the private respondents identified it as a 
deficiency. 

On the issue of collective bargaining, the differences between 
public and private Institutioni appear more strongly delineated. 
Forty-nine percent of the private respondents noted this Item was 
not applicable to them, whereas only 19 percent of the public so 
responded. As would be expected in light of the foregoing, 43 per- 
cent of the public colleges voiced the need for at least some inservice 
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asiistance in training tlieir adnninistrative staffs to handle collective 
bargaining, in contrait to only 21 qtircent of the private. It appears 
that collective bargaining has yet to make the sizeable impact on the 
private sector that it has on the public, though the results here indi- 
cate some concLm about the future. 

Finally, in regard to collecting and using data regarding edu- 
cational services needed by the community^ the most significant dif- 
ference again appears to lie in the fact that far fewer private than 
public colleges found this item applicable to them. Twenty-two 
percent of the private respondents indicated nonappllcability, con- 
trasted with only 1 percent of the public. Yet, in both cases, the 
demand for some staff development on the subject seems strong, 
with 64 percent of the public colleges and 54 percent of the private 
marking need. 

The major differences on all of the above items appear to 
stem generally from one fact: significantly fewer private institutions 
find them applicable to their situations. Thus, the need in the public 
sector appears greater in each case, and is particularly significant in 
regard to collective bargaining. 

Needs by Institutional Size 

A chi'Square analysis was run on reiponies to survey itemi 
dealing with administrative staff development needs to determine if 
significant differences among the needs of small (0-1,499 fulhtime 
students), moderately small (1,500-2,500), moderately large (2,501- 
5,000), and large (5,001-up) colleges existed. Substantial differencei 
were discovered on only two of the 25 items: working with collec- 
tive bargaining and collecting and using data regarding educational 
services needed by the community. The former appeared at the .01 
level of significince, the latter at the ,02, in general, however, Ihe 
results indicate that little difference exists In administrative staff 
development needs of institutions of different sizes. 

On the Issue of collective bargaining, the major differences 
are between the responses of the small and large institutions (see 
Table 10). Thirty-three percent of the small colleges indicated this 
concern was not applicable to them, compared with only 10 percent 
of the moderately small, 12 percent of the moderately large, and 16 
percent of the large* Small private colleges may account for the 
dramatic skewing of the small college response here* since collective 
bargaining has, as yet, had little impact on that sector* Further, the 
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least need for training asiistance was rncorded by large institutions, 
with a mere 15 percent noting demand and with none suggesting It as 
critical. In uontrast generally over two-fifths of the respondents 
identified need in each of the other three $pn categories. It seems 
that collective bargaining has not yet beconie a f^ct of life for many 
small colleges, while the majority of large institutions faced with 
negotiations apparently feel they have administrators satisfactorily 
prepared to handle the situation. 

The collection and use of data regarding educational services 
needed by tha community is an ares of significant deficiency in all 
cases, though much less so for colleges with the largest enrollments 
than for thoss in the other three categories. Only two-fifths of the 
large college respondents noted a need for improved administrative 
abilities in this area, and none termed the need ^'critical/* However, 
returns from small, moderately bmall, and moderately large colleges 
indicate a much more substantial demand with approximately two- 
thirds requiring some assistance and up to 20 percent of the moder- 
ately small institutions voicing their need as critical. The preponder- 
ance of resources which large size often indicates may well be the 
reason for the high level of satisfaction (5B percent) with staff 
abiiities in this area noted by large colleges, as opposed to those of 
smaller institutions where only orie third to one-fifth of the respon- 
dents felt their staff abilities were acceptable. 

In general, the results mdlcate that little difference exists in 
the staff development needs of institutions of different siiei, except 
In the areas discussed above, In those areas, the large size of the In- 
stitution often enables the securing of competent staff and the 
mustering of sufficient resources to cope with administrative needs 
that smaller colleges with limited resources cannot afford and yet can 
ill afford to do without. 
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3/SUMMARY: CONSIDERATIONS 
REGARDING STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



So fur, this study has been concerned with the dejineation of 
staff development needs related to the unique role of the community 
college, its instructional mission, and its administrative support. As 
important as the question of *'what'' is needed in inservice education, 
are the questions of "where," "when/' and "how" staff development 
should occur. Thus, advice was sought on the most preferable site 
for workshops and programs, the furthest distance staff would travel 
to offcampus programs, the best time for faculty and administrative 
participation in off-campus activities, the most favorable time con- 
figurations for off-campus workshops, the most convenient months 
for such activities, the most feasible way for staff to acquire needed 
skills, the availability of staff development programs, and the maxi- 
mum allowable daily cost per participant that colleges appear wiping 
to pay for off -campus programs. 

Program Site Preferences 

When considering where to hold faculty inservice programs to 
meet their staff development needs, the respondents tended to prefer 
an on-campus site or, if that were impossible, an off-campus site 
within 200 miles of the college. Figure 10 indicates that slightly over 
half (54.3 percent) of those questioned clearly preferred an on- 
campus training site, compared to 11.8 percent who preferred off- 
campus sitesp However, the remaining 33 percent suggested their 
preferences depended on the nature of the program. Figure 11 
reflects respondents' feelings on the farthest distance staff may nor- 
mally travel for off-campus staff development programs. Three- 
fourths favored training within a reasonable driving distance from the 
college, that distance being defined as less than 200 miles. Only 7 
percent indicated travel within a $100. round trip airfare as accept- 
able, and even fewer (4 percent) endorsed it within a $200. round 
trip air fare. Eight percent suggested other measures and influences 
on travel distance. Some expre^ed more limited travel distances 
ranging from 16 to 75 miles, while others set vaguer limits such as 
"commuting distance," "within New York City," and "within the 
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state/' Sivtral suggested travel distance was limited only by "need 
and justification/' Two respondents marked the extremes: one put 
no travel distance restrictions on staff, while the other noted no 
monies existed for such travel. 

Program Time Preference 

In regard to the best time for off -campus staff development, 
those surveyed generally preferred inservice education outside of 
regular workdays for both faculty and administrators (Figure 12), 
Overall, nearly three-fourths of those surveyed felt the best time for 
off-campus faculty development lay outside the normal workweek. 
The largest number (41 percent) favored breaks during the school 
year, followed by summer programs (22 percent), and weekend 
participation during the school year (10 percent). Of those remain- 
ing, nearly one quarter (24 percent) considered weekdays during the 
school year to be the most viable time. The least popular option ap- 
peared to be special hours during the worktfc^y, only 4 percent en- 
dorsing such times. Several other options were supported by a 
significant 41 percent of tho^ questioned: a modular instructional 
calendar with faculty study weeks, a Friday^Saturday configuration, 
the staggering of programs throughout the year, a between-semesters 
inservice period during January, or the designation of a professional 
development month like June. Further, a few indicated that if the 
program warrants, any time may be considered the best time. How- 
ever, even the majority of these options indicates a general desire for 
off -campus staff development outside of the regular workweek. 

When the best time for greatest participation by administra- 
tors in off-campus inservice activities is considered, this preference 
for avoiding the workweek becomes even more pronounced. As 
Figure 13 indicates, summer and weekends during the school year 
received the most favorable attention, though the response to each 
might be termed at best moderate (25 and 27 percent respectively). 
Time options, during the regular school year, that might infringe on 
the administrator's regular duties appear to be slnqularly unpopular, 
only 8 percent approving of breaks during the school year, 5 percent 
endorsing weekdays during the ^hool year, and a bare 2 percent 
liking special college hours during the workday. Approximately one- 
fifth, however, suggested that anytime for off -campus administrative 
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inservice programs appeared acceptable if the program warranted or 
within a few vital limitations like avoiding the beginning and end of 
each semester. Yet, the meager to moderate response to all of the 
choices presented above seems to reflect the heavy drain on the ad- 
ministrator's time and the reluctance or inability of most Institutions 
to relinquish his/her services for even a short amount of time. 

Those planning off-campus staff development workshops 
must be cognizant not only of the best time for greatest participation 
but also of the most preferable time configuration, Obviously, the 
subject matter of the workshop and other variables will necessarily 
influence the length of the program. Yet, planners who design pro- 
grams with extremely unpopular time configurations may be ssriously 
crippling their effectiveness and attractiveness. The data in Table 11 
mdicate that short one-half day to three-day workshops are most 
popular. Workshops a week or longer in duration receive little favor. 
One-day workshops appear to be most preferred, followed very 
closely by those two to three days in length. Half-day programs rank 
third. One-week summer workshops receive moderate attention and 
are ranked fourth, 68 respondents indicating some preference for 
that time scheme. However, longer summer programs of two weeks, 
or three to six weeks In duration receive almost no support, gleaning 
together only 17 responses. 

One final time consideration raised by the survey was that of 
particularly convenlont months for workshop activities during the 
year. Summer months and those before the start or at the end of 
semesters appear to be most convenient, with months constituting 
the core of the school year considered the least preferable. The 
single most popular month for such programs appears to be May (see 
Figure 14), with 51 percent of the respondents signifying It as con- 
venient. About one-third identified December (36 percent), August 
(32 percent), July (31 percent), and February (30 percent). There- 
after, In order of decreasing popularity, come June (27 percent), 
September (24 percent), October (21 percent), March (20 percent), 
January (16 percent), April (14 percent), and November (10 percent). 

Program Prosentation Preferences 

Along with the considerations of where and when staff devel- 
opment activities should be scheduled goes that of how they should 
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be presented, What are the most feasible ways for staff to acquire the 
skills Identified as needed by the present study? Asked to rank what 
they considered the three most feasible ways, those questioned 
marked short-term workshops as the most feasible, giving ht a total of 
179 responses (see Table 12). Consultants visits to campus polled a 
strong second with 162 responses, followed by materials (e.g., films, 
bonks, etc.) with 132. By far the least popular form of staff develop- 
ment appears to be graduate classes on campus with only 46 re- 
sponses fn toto, perhaps due to the severe time drain that the latter 
method puts on the faculty member's already crowded schedule. 

It is obvious from the foregoing discussion of program time 
preferences that no one scheduling scheme can fully answer the 
question of "when" inservice activities should be held. Eagh institu- 
tion must decide the scheduHng configuration that best fits its situa- 
tion. Some programs might be scheduled during regular working 
hours, with staff released from obligations, while others might be 
held on Saturdays or after regular hours. Group-oriented sessions 
might ba repeated to increase attendance possibilities, or several days 
without classes for inservice activities might be built into the oollege 
calendar. Weekend retreats are still a further option. Yet, scheduling 
problems and decisions do not end with these considerations. 

Two more crucial elements need eKamination. The first in- 
volves the need for continuity in the staff development program. 
Roger Garrison, in his survey of faculty attitudes reported In Junior 
College Faculty: Issues and Problems (1967), found that faculty de- 
sired inservice education on a continuing basis. Yet, In the majority 
of programs observed by the authors, '*staff development" is con- 
sidered a one-day workshop traditionally held at the beginning of the 
academic year. 

A second factor, one that promises to grow and complicate 
scheduling of staff development programs In future years, is the rise 
of collective bargaining. One recent study (Wallace 1976) of provi- 
sions for community college staff development in a representative 
sample of contracts revealed that, on the items of inservice days and 
attendance at inservice meetings, widely varied agreements are being 
negotiated. Some agreements are silent on the subject, while others 
are very explicit regarding the number of Inservice workshops that a 
member can be required to attend. Clearly, where collective bargain- 
ing complicates the scene, administrators will be forced to do 
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iubitantive long-range planning and hard bargaining In order to insure 
viable, productive staff development programs. 

Availability of Programs 

When the CDncerns of when, where, and how have been satis- 
factorily resolved, the availability of workshops and programs to 
meet the staff development needs of individual Institutions becomes 
a crucial factor. While availability of staff development programs 
was not a major focu^ of the present survey, some indication of 
availabiiity was considered important in determining how large a gap 
remains between demand and supply in 1975, for past studies have 
indicated the existence of serious deficiencies. Replies (see Figure 
15) suggest that a significant majority of the Institutions studied, 73 
percent in all, consider programs at least fairly available^ If not 
moreso. Forty-eight percent answered with an unequivocal "yes" to 
the question of availability, followed by 25 percent more noting the 
supply as "fairly available." Only 7 percent indicated programs were 
not accessible. However, a rather high "no response" rate (20 per- 
cent) leaves unanswerable the question of availability for a rather 
siieable minority. Thus, the extent of the gap between supply and 
demand could not be fully clarified here. 

A number of written comments on the question of availabil- 
ity point to some of the problems and trends In this area. Problemi 
ranged from a dearth of programs to a lack of continuity and easy ac- 
cess to outside expertise. One administrator complained that "very 
few" workshops were provided In the state, while others observed 
that programs were not available ''in any formalized or extensive 
degree/' or were present "only infrequently in this system," "not 
when faculty [are] available," or related only to specific disciplines. 
Several colleges suggested they were taking the initiative in supplying 
their own needs, noting that they were in the process of assessing 
need, of developing programs, or of running programs annually on an 
in-house basis. However, for one, the "opportunity to engage outside 
expertise for on-campus programs with a minimum of effort" re- 
mained a vital need. 
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Cost Considerations 



The final consideration investigated here regarding staff 
development was an economic one: the maximum allowable cost per 
day per participant in off campus programs that institutions are will- 
ing to pay. The axiom that an institution's budget reflects the prior- 
ities of that body is as important to Inservice training activities as any 
other element of a college's program. Staff quickly sense the impor- 
tance or lack of importance that a college attaches to profeisional 
growth by the size and place of provisions for it in the budget. The 
response to this question in the survey reflects high concern on the 
matter. Fifty of those questioned felt compelled to add comments - 
more than three times as many as responded with additional observa- 
tions to any of the other items. Flgt're 16 portrays the various maxi- 
mum limits set by institutions. Fifty-nine percent set the maximum 
between $10. and $30. per day; 17 percent suggested a ceiling of 
$10.; 9 percent indicated $15.; 15 percent drew the line at $20. a 
day; and 11 percent and 7 percent respectively noted limits of $25, 
and $30. Thirty-one percent of the remaining respondents noted 
their answers were dependent on the nature of the program or on 
other factors. 

Written comments clarify these factors to somi extent The 
program appeared to be important In determining wh^it the college 
would pay in many cases. Several adminiitrators noted support de- 
pended on program worth, the payoff potential for college needs and 
goals. A number stated their institutions assumed all costs for valu- 
able programs. Others noted that the demand by faculty to cittend 
the workshop also was influential in determining per diem rates. 
Those rates in some cases were noted as dependent "on the number 
of days and number of participants*' requesting a piece of the travel 
budget "pie." Several replies suggested that xh^ location of the pro- 
gram to some extent determined the level of funding. One suggested 
that ''location, housing and budget'' were significant in determining 
reimbursement levels while others suggested state policies related to 
faculty travel compHcated the matter. The condition of the budget 
was a further variable on which per diem rates were felt to be depen- 
dent "Travel funds available at this time" determined the level of 
support at one college, while another observed it would pay "what- 
ever could be shaken out of the state"; a third pointed out that "no 
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irbitrary limits" were set: they depended on "the condition of the 
budget at the time/' Finally, the person attending sometimes in- 
fluenced the level of reimbursernent, One idministrator noted full 
funding of attendance was possible "if participant is currently and 
directly involved in developing/administering a related program'' and 
another quipped that payment was dependent on who was attending 
- the "president or a new physical education instructor/' While 
most of the factors discussed here were usually individual major con- 
siderations in setting rates at various colleges, one respondent 
summed his situation up by noting that nearly all of them applied: 
"financial situation, time, place, and number of persons involved as 
well as type of M^nference." 

Although the majority of comments concentrated on clarify- 
ing the factors that influenced the level of per diem payments, several 
delineated serious poifcy and budget restrictions on faculty travel. 
Several underlined the fact that they were not allowed to reimburse 
participants Involved in such activities either because the "state will 
not provide such funds" or the state "does not allow money for such 
training except on an individual basis/' In one instance, collective 
bargaining had apparently complicated institutional support, for it 
was suggested that faculty would not be allowed to attend "if it is a 
paid day. The teachers , . . have a guaranteed vacation plus non- 
student workdays/' Several more pointed to present or future bud- 
get restrictionc on such activities. For instance, one respondent 
pointed out that at his school "each faculty is allocated $100, per 
year for travel," but "in view of current budget problems the county 
may be more restrictive on travel In the future/' 

Fortunately restrictions of the sort noted above were not the 
order of the day; other institutions had rather liberal policies. The 
best recorded simply stated that there was "no set maximum"; 
another clarified this by indicating that "normally, cost is not a con- 
sideration," that "need and topical strengths of the offering are para- 
mount/' Others outlined policies that allowed substantial travel 
expenses, profewional memberships, and fees for credit courses. One 
even balanced institutional goals with individual desires by allowing 
faculty "one 'major expenditure' for a conference of their choice. 
Other short-term workshops at $10. a day suggested by the adminis- 
tration are provided/' 
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From the strong responifs gleaned here, not only inrtsponst 
to the budgetary Items diicuised above, but also on the entire range 
of considerations for staff development Investigated by the study, it 
is clear that the concerns of "where/' "when," "how," and "how 
much" are as worthy of the attention of Inservlce program plannei^ 
as that of "what" will be presented^ A program designed to meet 
needs targeted by this study may well have its effectivene^ curtailed, 
if not destroyed, if the considerations of program site, travel dls- 
tances, time configurations, and expense are disregarded. 
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4/CONCLUSIONS 



Two-ytar colleges in the northeastern United States appear to 
hive a numbtr of definite staff development needi related to (1) 
their unique role in higher education, (2) their initructional activities, 
and (3) their administration. Furthermore, they voice some clear 
opinions on where, when, and how professional Improvement pro* 
grams should be held, and how much money can be devoted to them. 

First, while general concern for staff knowledge related to the 
special roles two-year colleges ntempt to fill has waned over the last 
decade (perhaps due to the slowed growth of community colleges) 
several needs remain: 

(1) Better staff knowledge of the community college's pur- 
pose in remedial and developmental programs appears to 
be the most serious need related to the unique role of 
two-year institutions, with nearly three-fifths of the 
respondents voicing demand in the area. 

(2) One-third to two-fifths of the respondents identified de- 
ficiencies in staff understanding of the community ser- 
vice, adult and conilnuing education, and vocation&h 
technical education purposes of the community college, 

(3) Nearly two-fifths of the administrators surveyed were 
dissatisfied with staff understanding of the clientele 
served and of the serious need of that clientele for 
guidance and counseling services. 

(4) Public community colleges voiced significantly greater 
needs than private institutions in the areas of staff 
knowledge of the school's student body, of the schools 
vocationahtechnical ml^lon, and of its historical role In 
higher education* 

(5) Private colleges identified greater need than public in 
staff understanding of guidance and counseling and 
adult and continuing education. 

(6) Staff development needs related to the unique role of 
the community college differed significantly at times in 
regard to the slie of the institutions responding: 

(a) The purpose for and implications of the open- 
door policy and greater understanding of the 
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two-year colligt student item to be major needs 
for professional development, chiefly for moder- 
ately large colleges (enrollments of 2,501-5,000 
fulMlme ^udents), 
(b) Staff knowledge of the community sen/Ice and 
adult and continuing education roles of the com^ 
munity col lege appear to be major concerns 
chiefly of small colleges (full-time enrollment 
betA^een 0-1, 498), 

Second, the demand for staff development related to instruc- 
tional activities, especially nontraditional instructional activities, 
appears to be strong and significant 

(1) The abilities to assess the results of instruction and to 
conduct, obtain, and apply research findings about 
teaching and learning were chief among staff develop- 
ment needs related to Instructional activities with 
between three-fifths and four-fifths of the respondents 
indicating dissatisfaction with present faculty skills. 

(2) Well over half the replies Identified serious deficiencies 
related to the various facets of Individualized instruc- 
tion, from the development of materials to the manage- 
ment of their use* 

(3) Generally over half of the participants in the study 
voiced concern for staff training In other aspect of non- 
traditional instruction: writing behavioral objectives; 
using cognitive mapping; developing proper test items; 
structuring interdisclprmaiv learning experiences; and 
selecting, developing, and using multi-media instruc- 
tional activities. 

(4) Over half of the respondents considered faculty skills in 
handling learning problems In need of Improvement, 
especially In the areas of developing programs for disad- 
vantaged students, applying learning principles to learn- 
ing problems, and reinforcing student learning. 

(5) Slightly le^ than half of those surveyed marked defi- 
ciencies in faculty abilities to plan and manage classroom 
learning; to utilize group proce^ skills In classroom dis- 
cussions; to help students to explore their motives. 
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attitudes, and belief i; to adviie student on their 
aoademic programs; and to develop better course out* 
lines. 

(6) Traditional modes and aspects of initruction e,g** 
lecturing, Gonducting seminars, etc* — received the least 
comment, with generally less than a third of the respon^ 
den^ indicating dissatisfaction with staff skills in these 
areas. 

(7) Public community colleges were found to have a signifi- 
cantly greater need for professional improvement activi- 
ties than private in four areas: writing behavioral 
objectives, utilizing cognitive mapping, developing pro- 
grams for disadvantaged students, and using differenti- 
ated staffing. 

{8) Private colleges were discovered to be experiencing a 
greater need for staff improvemint in the academic ad- 
vising of students and the utilization of small group 
seminars* 

(9) No significant differences appear to exist among the 
staff development needs related to the Instructional 
activities of institutions by siie. 

Third, definite administrative staff development needs were 
ntified in several areas: 

(1) Administrative ability to plan and direct Innovation and 
change was noted as of the highest priority among those 
responding to the study* Two-thirds or more of the 
respondents required inservice training on a whole range 
of other skills, from the ability to implement 
management-by-objectives and a systems approach to in- 
struction to the ability to collect and use research data 
in decision making, from the collection and use of data 
(both generally and regarding educational services ne^ed 
by the community) to the supervision and evaluation of 
staff. 

(2) A second major area of needed administrative Improve^ 
ment (generally identified by over 50 percent of those 
replying) Involves a whole series of efficiency-related 
skills from staff use of PPBES (Planning, Programming, 
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Budgeting, Evaluating Systemi) through goal setting and 
participative management to using time effectively and 
orienting faculty and staff, 

(3) Between 46 and 60 percent of the respondents indicated 
need for greater administrative competency In the areas 
of human relations, communication, control of conflict, 
delegation of authority and responsibility, and the 
utilisation of curriculum advisory committees. The 
ability to copi with collective bargaining appears to be a 
skill whose demand Is also Incriaslng. 

(4) Of least concern to the administrators (a quarter or liss 
saw need) answering the survey were three items: work- 
ing effectively with the board of trustees, conducting 
meetings, and recruiting and selecting faculty. 

(5) Little difference exists between public and private col- 
lege inservice training needs related to administration^ 
except in the areas of using time effectively, working 
with collective bargaining, and collecting and using data 
regarding ^ucational services needed by the com^ 
munity. Significantly more public colleges than private 
found these items applicable to their situation. 

(6) Little difference exists in the administrative develop- 
ment needs of institutions of different slies except on 
two items: working with collective bargaining and col- 
lecting and using data regarding educational services 
needed by the community. The former Item seems In- 
applicable to many small Institutions (0-1,499 fulUtime 
students), whereas the latter appears to be a significant 
need of small, moderately small (1,500-2,500), and 
moderately large (2,501-5,000) colleges, with approxi- 
mately two-thirds in each category voicing deficiencies. 

Finally, aside from the general Identification of staff d^elop- 
ment needs, the present asse^ment attempted to delineate respon- 
dent preferences about where, when, and how profe^ional 
Improvement programs should be presented. Results suggest the 
following considerations as important for inservice program planning 
bodies: 
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(1) The respondenti tendtd to prefer a professional 
impfovement program site on their own cannpuses or. If 
that were impossible, in off-Gampus site within 200 
miles of the college. 

(2) The best time for off-campus staff development pro- 
grams, whether for faculty or admin iitratorSf lay outside 
of the regular workweek. 

(3) The most preferable time configurations for off-campui 
professional improvement programs were short one-half 
day to three-day workshops. 

(4) The administrators answering the questionnaire sug- 
gested that summer months and those before the start or 
at the end of semesters appear to be the most convenient 
times for workshop activities, while months constituting 
the core of the school year were coniidered the least 
preferable. 

(5) Respondents considered short-term workshops to be the 
most feasible form of staff development activity. Con- 
sultant's visits to campus placed a strong second and 
faculty independent study using materials, such as films 
and books, placed third, 

(6/ Respondent indicate that workshops and programs are 
generally available as needed in most instances. How- 
ever, a significant minority (20 percent) failed to answer 
the availability query. 

(7) On the subject of the maximum allowable cost per day 
per participant in off-campus programs that institutions 
are willing to pay, nearly two-thirds set the limit be- 
tween $10, and $30, a day. Another third suggested 
their support was limited only by the program's loca- 
tion, the schoors budget, the number of participanti, 
and/or the value of the program to the college. 

As noted at the beginning of this study, one of the major 
recommendations of the 1973 Assembly of the AACJC (devoted to 
the issues, problems, programs, and progress of staff development) 
stressed the need for more data about the demand for Inservice train- 
ing and more surveys on a continuing basis to identify common and 
recurring needs and to form a basis for viable funding decisions and 
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subitantive long-range planning (Yarrington 1974, p.146). As the 
first mtjor, in-depth investigation of regional staff development, 
needs, this study has delineated a serious, sizeable, and significant 
demand in the northeastern United States for professional improve- 
ment, aspeelally In administrative skills and in the nontraditlonal 
aspects of instruetlonal activity. However, this study Is only a first 
step* It is hoped that this study will be the harbinger of more to 
come, for a whole series of regional, state, and local studies are badly 
needed. Though the conotpt of staff development Is rapidly "coming 
of age" as a first-rank priority for two-year institutions, it can hardly 
be expected to pass into its majority without the hard data that col- 
leges, universities, foundations, government agencies, and professional 
organiiatlons require to determine their contribution to the Improve- 
ment of the availability, relevance, and quality of community college 
professional growth programs. 
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S/IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 



The results of this a^tssment contain several major 
implieations for the future of the two-year college. 

(1) L&ck of faculty understanding of the community cot- 
Icga's unique role is still sizeable and may become a serious obstacle 
in its ability to meet the future demands made of that role. Though 
the data suggest a substantial rise in faculty understanding of the 
unique role of the community college over earlier surveys (Samlin 
1967; Inservice Training for Two-Year College Faculty and Staff 
1969), to draw conclusions that faculty are more "In tune" with the 
objectives of the community college and can be expected to move as 
a more coherent force to fulfill Its purposes and objectives may be 
both premature and in error. The experience of the authors with 
numerous community college faculty with many years of service sug- 
gests that administrator perceptions of faculty knowledge on these 
matters may be le^ than accurate* Second, while perhaps based on 
an over optimiitic reading of faculty behavior, the data reveal that a 
sizeable minority of the professional staff apparently still do not sub- 
scribe to the two-year college mission. If this is true, attempts by 
administrators to orient the community college more fully towards 
ite special purposes in adult and continuing education. In vocational- 
technical education, etc, may meet with serious and debilitating re- 
sistance from the teaching staff. 

(2) The community collegers expressBd commitment to 
excellence in teaching and its aim to be on the cutting edge of in- 
structional de\/elopment and innovation face serious obstacles that 
require attention. Progress appears to have been slow in updating 
and upgrading faculty skills In various nontradltional Instructional 
activities since the AACJC surveys of the late 1860s and early 1970s. 
The vast developments In instructional technology, techniques, and 
learning theory over the last 20 years have yet to be significantly In- 
corporated into community college education. In fact, critical move- 
ment In this area must soon be forthcoming If the two-year 
institution Is to maintain its promise as "the people's college," a 
promise strongly envisioned in the growth and development era of 
the 1960s* Major change is often easier in the infancy of a new insti- 
tution than later. As the community college moves toward maturity. 
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its structure, pirsonnel, and policiei may begin to osilfy and beeome 
increasingly resiitant to change, 

(3) Not only the faculty, but their superiors, often lack the 
knowledge and skills to meet the changed environment and chal- 
lenges of the 1970s and 1980s. While the AACJC survey of 1969 
found the three top adminiitratlve staff development needs to be 
college administration, public relations, and business management 
and planning, the radically changed and changing envirohment of the 
1970$ has made skill in the systematic planning and directing of In- 
novation and change a top priority. The overwhelming lack of 
present management change ability identified by this assessment will 
be an ill portent for the future of the two-year college's instructional 
mission, if it does not receive attention, 

In 1976, the community collegei of the northeastern United 
States appear to have reached a critical point in their development. 
New clienteles, pressures for productivity and accountability — in 
fact the whole omlnouily altered and still evolving milieu of the last 
quarter of the twentieth century — these are making perhaps the 
ultimate challenge to the two-year college: the challenge to fulfill Its 
mission. To meet that challenge, staff development will be a crucial 
tool. The need for It is clear; the response to that need remains to be 
determined. 
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TABLE 1 

RETURNS BY STATE AND BY MAILING 
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SO 


Total 
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21 





Number Useable NonuNible 

Mailings and Returns Mailed Returns Returns 

Original Mailing 294 

Rtturns 131 14 

Follow-up Miilings 149 

Returns 7 
Total Returns 186 21 

Pereent 63 7 

PubllQ Collie 

Returns 149 

Private College 

Returns 37 i3 
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TABLE 11 

PREFERRED DURATION FOR OFF CAMPUS STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Prgferenee Ranking 





Preference 






9 3fd PrafgfQfieF. 


Total 


Time CGnfigyration 


ry 


% 




% 


N 


% 


im 


Half-Day 


18 


10 


43 


27 


35 


22 


93 


One Day 


8S 


50 


45 


27 


22 


14 


1SS 


Two-Three Deyi 


53 


30 


42 


27 


58 


37 


153 


One Week (Summary) 


12 


6 


24 


1S 


32 


20 


6S 


Two Weeks (Summory) 


1 


i 


5 


3 


6 


4 


12 


Three to Six Weeks 
















(Summary) 


2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


S 


Other ^ 


3 


2 


1 




2 


1 


6 


Totals 


177 


100 


160 


100 


158 


100 





^ $0e Appendix D, iwrri 66, for write-in answers on thif iwm. 



TABLE 12 

MOST FEASiBLE WAYS TO ACQUIRE SKI LLS 
IDEN TIFIED BY PRlSiNT S TUDY 

Feasibility Rankini 
Mori Ftaslbie Next Most F ja^bfa 3rd Most Feasible Totpis 
Ways N % N % N % (N) 

S'^.ori-Term Work- 
shops 133 72 20 11 7 170 

'Vlaferihif (e.g., fllmi, 

■ook-J 15 8 14 20 83 51 132 

Consultants* Visiti 

to Campus 31 17 87 £1 44 27 162 

Graduate Classes on 

C^mpL's 5^ 3 16 9 25 1i 46 

Tonjls ' 184 100 1 72 100 163 100 
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ERIC 



No. of Responses/% of Sample 



SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DtCEMBER 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARV 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUGUST 



4 — I — h— I — I— +— 



"44/24% 1 



59/21% 1 



66/36% 



29/16% I 



55/30 % 



38/20% 



26/14% i 



95/51% 



81 /27% 



88/ 31 % 



59/ 32 % 



FIGURE 6 

Convenient Months for Workshop Activities 
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ERIC 



Programs Not Available 




FIGURE 6 

Current Availability of Staff Development Programs* 
*SBe Appendix D, item 64, for wriMn commenu on this Item 
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^10/ DAY 

1 15 /DAY 
^20/ DAY 

fa 5 /DAY 
^30/DAY 
IT Off'tNDS* 
NO RESPONSE 



□ 17% 
9% 

□ 15% 
] 11% 



7% 



1 31% 



10% 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

FIGURE 7 

Maximum Allowable Daily Cost per Participant for Staff Development 
" Sea Appandix D, Item 68, for write-in responses on this item.. 
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APPENDIKC: QUiSTIONNAIRE 



COMMUNITy COLLEGi STAFF DEVELOPMiNT 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEV 
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COIVflVIUNlTY COLUEGi STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS ASSiSSMiNT SURVEY 



Lilted belovv are a number of areas of poi^iblo staff devyiopment needs. Uiing the iegend 
ihovvn, ptcose indicate the extent to which you feel each reflects a rieed at your inititutton. 
Space has been provided to include itemi other than thoie shown. 

If you wlih to make a cornment about a particular item, please use the back gf the page for 
that purpose. 



SECTION h AREAS OF POSSIiLE STAFF DEVELOPMENT NEEDS RELATED 
TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



Not 

familiar 
with item 



We 

Staff need 
abilities some 
acceptable ssils^ 



at preient 



tance 



Critical 

need 
for at 
pfesMnt 



Not 
appi icable 



1) 



Writing behavioraJ 
obj ectives 



2) Oovfiopjng test 
items 



3) Preparing for 
and/or making 
group presenta^ 
tions {leGturesj 



4) Developing aydio- 
tutoriai learning 
materials 



i) Prepiring for and/ 
or conducting 
irriall group 
seminars 
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Not 
familiar 
with item 



Staff 
abilities 
icceptablo 
at prestnt 



We 
need 
some 
assis- 
tance 



Crltlcsl 

need 
for us at 
present 



Not 
sppilcable 
to us 



6) UtiMzing cogni- 
tive mapptng 
(learning itylei) 



7) Utiliiing differ- 
entiated staffing 
(paraprot ^ssionals) 



8) Diveloping ind 

using individualiZid 

instructionol 

macerials 



9) Seir. ting/diveU 
opinyand utiiizing 
multi-madia initruc^ 
tional ictivitiei 



101 Application of 

Iteming principlil 
to Instruction 



1 1 ) Developing better 
course outlines 



12) Evaluating the 
effectiveness of 
vsrious instruct 
tional strategies 
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EKLC 



Not 

familiar 
with item 



Staff 
abitltiei 
acceptdble 
at preient 



We 

need 
some 
aisis- 
tance 



Criticai 

need 
for us at 
preiant 



Not 

applicabte 
to us 



13) Applying rtseareh 
findings on teach- 
ing/learnmg 



14) Obtaining restarch 
fInHmgs on teach- 
ing/turning 



15) Determining con- 
tent for coufses 
(course end cur- 
flcuium develop- 
ment) 



16) Conducting research 
related to teach- 
ing/learning 



1 7) Developing pro- 
grams for disad- 
var>taged students 



18) Solving problims 
related to rnanag- 
rng rndividuilliid 
instruction, 
speciflcatly: 

a) itudent 
attendance 
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ERIC 



Not 
familisr 
vvith Item 



Staff 
abilities 
ecceptable 
at prtsent 



Wi 

need 

some 

aisii- 

tinci 



CritiGi! 

Reed 
for us at 
present 



Not 
appltcible 
to ui 



student 
mativatlon 



c) aecommedating 
differei tiai 
learning rates 



d) schidullng 



e) orienting stu- 
dents to indl* 
vtduallzed 
instruction 



f) devglDping 
appropriate 
grading 
systimi 



g) otHer 



19) Structuring Inter* 
discipflniry learn^ 
Ing experiences 
for students 



20) Academic advising 
of studer>ts 



106 



VWe 

Staff neid Critical 

Not abilities soma ne§d Not 

familiar acceptable assii- for ui at appiicabie 

with item atprisfnt tanoe preient to ui 



21 ) Creating a ciass^ 

room tHvironrfiint 
in which students 
faet free to ihare 
ideas and quistiani 



22) Helping stud&nts 
to ixptore their 
motives^ attitudes^ 
and b^Hefs 



23) Reinforcing itudent 
teaming 



24) Utilizing group 
process sklHi 
In class discussion 



25) Creating an environ- 
ment In which 
studtrits asiumt 
Fesponsibintv 
for their own 
learning 



26) providing oppor^ 

tunlties for students 
to relate their 
iiarning to their 
own personal 
growth and dtveiop- 
ment 
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Not 
familisf 
yvith Item 



We 

Staff netd 
sliiMties some 
acceptable dssii* 
at present tance 



Cfiticai 

need Not 

for us it applicibis 
present to m 



27) 



Other needs faNlng 
under tht general 
area of tiaching/ 
leerriing but not 
included are^ 



a). 



iiCTION 11: AREAS OF PQ^IBLE STAFF DEVlUOPfVliNT ReLAtiP 
TQ THi UNlQUe RSLf OF THl POMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Not 
fimiliar 



Staff 
abilttiii 
acceptabli 



with Item at prisent 



We 
need 
tortii 

tance 



Critica) 
need 
for us at 
present 



Not 
appllc-abli 
to US 



28) Knowltdae of char- 
actefiitici end 
needs of students 
attending comniun^ 
ity cotltges 



2i} Knowledge about 
multhpufposii 
of the cgmmunitv 
college^ ipectficatly: 

a) eornmunity 
lefvlcet 
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Staff need Critical 

Not abilitiii igmg fiftd Mot 

familiar acQeptablt assls- for us at ^ppUcabli 

with item at presfnt tanca prtsani to us 



b) transMr 
education 



c) adult and 
continuing 
iducatlon 



d) general 
education 



g) reffiedlal and 
daveloprnentil 
prograrns 



f) vpcitionil- 
technical 
fducition 



30) Puf pose for and 
ImpllsatiDni of 
optn-dogr 
phiiosophy 



31 ) Niid for guldpnci 
and counsaling 
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We 

Staff niid Critical 

Not abilitifs somi need Not 

famiiior acceptible aiiii- for us at appticabld 

with item at present tance present to us 



32) The historical 
role of the com- 
munity cQllege and 
its place iri American 
htghtr education 



33) Other-felated to the 
unique role of 
Qommunity cofleges 



SiCTlQN llh ARf AS QF POSIlBLi STAFF DEViLOPMiNT 
NEiDS ReLATED TO ADfVtlMlSTRATlON 



farniliar 
wvith item 



Staff 
ablfitlei 
acceptable 
at present 



need 
lorrie 

asiis^ 
tance 



Critical 
need 
for us at 
present 



Not 
applicable 



^) impleminting MBO 
(management -by^ 
obiictives) 



35) Supervising and 
tvaluating itatt 



36) 



Participative 
management 



no 
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Not 
familiar 
with itf m 



Staff nted 

abilitlii iorne 

icceptable aisis' 

at present tanci 



Critical 

need Not 

for us at applicable 
present to us 



37) 



Imptemenfing and 
facilitating innova^ 
tion and change 



38) Sttting of goals 



39) Planning and con^ 
ducting faculty/staff 
oriiritdtiofi programs 



40) Conducting institu- 
tlonai resa^rth 
itudlei vvhi€h yield 
the basis for 
dacistori'maki ng 



41) Working gffectivaly 
with boerd of 
tfusteei 



42) Utilising curriculunn 
jdvisory committies 
effectively 



43) Condycting 



44) Daallng wit ti conflict 
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Not 
familiar 
^^Ith item 



Staff 
abilitliS 
accaptabli 
at present 



need 
some 

tm net 



Critical 

need 
for ysat 
present 



Not 
applicable 
to ui 



45) Human reiations 
ikilli 



46) Using FPBiS (plan- 
ning, pfogramming, 
budgating, evaiuating 
fVitems) 



47) ComfnUnication 
ikilli (inttrnaN 



48) Dtiagating authority 
and raiponsibillty 



49) implennenting lys- 
temi approach to 
instruction 



SO) Collecting and uiing 
data properly 



§1) Conducting cost 
studiis 
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VVf 

Staff need Critical 

Not ibilitias sorne need Not 

fimiiiar ieceptabie iliis^ for ui at applicabli 

withi item at prisgnt tenae prMnt to ui 



12) iudgeting = 
devil opingj 
controliing; and 
implernenting 



i l)) flanning and con^ 
ducting In^ervice 
staff devetopmint 
programs 



54) Recruiting and 
leiectlng faculty 



5E) Planning^ ihort- 
and long-range 



§€) Uiing time 
effectively 



B?} Working with col- 
lictive bargaining 



58) Cpllectlng and using 
data reprding tdu^ 
'^t tonal iirvic^s 
needid by the 
commynity 



IIG 
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We 

Staff nted Cfittcat 

Not abilitlei iorrij need Not 

famfliir acceptable aisji^ fofuiat applfciable 

with iteni et prftent tance pf^int to us 



Other adrniriiitritive 
competencj^ 



b) 

SfCTlON IV: CONSIDiRATIONS RIGARDING STAFF PeViLQFMiNT TRAININQ 

Lilted below are a number of questions Felated to staff divejopment. ChiCK only one 
rtiponie under each numbt r unieil otherwise requtitid. 

60) When aoniidering warkshopi/progr^ams to nieet the perceived in'servlee netdi Of your 
coiitgi, where vvould the preferable site be? 



a) on oampui 

b) off campui 

c) it depends 



611 For ofMampus programi, what would be the furthest distance itaff vvould nofnially 
travil? 



. _ a) within reasonable driving distance Ueis than 200 miles) 

— ■ ~z—^ bl within $100 round trip air fare 

c) vvithin $200 roynd trip air fare 

dl Dthir 

621 For greatest participation the best time for gff^amffus facu/ty staff diVelopment 
activities is: 



a) the summer 

b) breaks during the school year 

c) vyeekendi dyring the ^hool year 
di y^ek days during the school year 

m) spe^iii college hours during work diyi 

f) othyr — (pleaSi deicrlbe) 
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For gfeittit paptlci patio n the best time for off campus §aminismtor staff develop* 
mtnt eetivitits Is: 

^) the summer 

breal^ during the school ytar 

c) weekends during the school year 

^d) weeN days during the ichool yaar 

^ _ e) ipecial aollegi hours during work days 

QXt\^ — (please deicribi) 



Are wvorkihops/pfogrems to meetygyr staff development needs currently available? 

a) yig 

fairly available 

no 

comfnent: 



Rank the thtBw most feasible ways for your staff to acqulrt the skills you previouily 
identified in this survey, with "1 " being the most feasible= 



»a) short-term workihopi 

^b) materiais, e,g,, filmi, books, etc. 

.a) consuitantl' visfti to campus 

^d) graduate claisis on campus 



Rank the thrm moit favorable time configurations for off^ampus ^ijff dgvelopment 
workshopii vvith "1** baing the moit preferable. 

a> 1/2 day 

b) 1 day 

^ - c) days 

. ff^ 1 wifk (sumrnerl 
_ e) 2 Wieki (summer) 
- - —- f) 3 to i weeks (lummerj 
0^ others (please e^fplaln) 
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871 Please mark thoit months of the ytar which art particulifly con^^nimt for workihop 
est ivi tits. 



a) 


Septimber 





March 


M 


October 




April 




November 




May 


d) 


Deaember 


]) 


June 


.i) 


Jinuary 




July 


fl 


February 




August 



SS) For off-campus programs is there a maximum average cost per day (not jnclucling per 
dlern)« per partiaipamf above which you would normaHy not pay? lAiium© that 
most workihopi would last for less than five dayi.) 



a) 


$10 /day 


b) 


ili/day 


c) 


$20 /day 


d) 


$25/diy 


e) 


i30/day 


f) 


It depends (gxplain! 



§8) Your Institution is: 

public 
private 

701 The size of your enpollment (fulhtlme = fall 19761 iii 

a) 0-1499 

b^ 1i00-2i00 

c) aeo 1 ^5000 

SOOl-yp 

71) Your title isi 

^^^^.^^^^ President 

c%*v\mt plfase explain: -- -- 

72) Your name Isi -- - - — 

73} The name and addriss of your institution is: 



lie 
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APPENDIX D: 
ANSWERS TO OPEN iNDED QUeSTIONS 
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OOMMUNITY QQLLiOi STAFF PiVELOPMgNT NEED ASSE^MiNT SURVEY 



Aniwers to open-endid quiitfons entititd, "other" 



18, (Part 6) Brgiking down concepts of ^lendar. 

Your choices permit only two degrtei of need. As a reiult^ soma items marked '~some 

i^iltsnci" ere griittr thin others^ but certainly not ''critioah'' 

Credit contact hours generated. 

Faculty ecciptance of Iridivldualried learning^ 

Motivating instructors, 

27, Utilisation of imall staff to achieve all of above. 
Faculty lelf evaluation and faculty developmint^ 
Physical plant. 

Test construction and computir^asiiited instruction. 
Alternative strategies. 

Frankly, I think wi do reasonably vvell In the majority of thise items; however, I also 

beiiiVi we can use any conitructive help. 

Applications of motivational theory to learning. 

Tutoring, remedial studies^ and faculty evaluation. 

CriterlDn^reftrenced testing, 

Comp^etensy-based learning. 

Study techniques. 

Teaching and count ivaluation. 

Managemint of time. 

Motivating faculty to be aancerned about tiaching/tearning versus subject matter. 
Ttachir ivatuation. 

Familiarity with philosophy of community collegeif iharing new Ideas, cooperative 
program planning, 

33. Geriatrics; utilizing resources of a city. 
Needs assessment. 

Community education^ cooperative education. 

Life-time learning (note^ 1 think they mean lifelong laarning}. 

Relstlonship to vocational'technicil high school, 

59, Risk-taking, developing lubordinat^ as leaders without fear. 
Delegation of authority. 
Computerizing buslneii services, 
itate and local cooperation. 

61, (Part D) Very local. 

Wt have no travel money for staff, 

Rtasonabli driving distance 7i milei — juit so it is a one-day trip, not overnight. 

Dependent upon program. 

Commuting dtstarice. 

If frequent — 16 miles maximum. 

Within 50 miles. 

Within the itate. 

No limit - depends on need and juitif ication. 
Within state. 
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Less than 2§ mll^. 

Dtptnds on a number of factors. 

Withm New York City, 

Dlitanse a friction of pr^rani worth. 

isione. 

62. (Pari P) Modulir ealtndar vvith reading weela ^ these wteia make eKCfUent time» 
Friday or Siturday^ 

Stsgge rid throughout the twelve-rnanth period. 
June (our project, Profe^lonil Divelopment Month) 
Anytlmtj if progrim warrants. 
Januiry (between semeite rs) 

S3. (Part F) Anytime. 
Spring and iymmtr. 

Almc^t anytlmt eKeept beginning and end of simester. 
Anytime, If progrem warrants. 

64. (Part □} Very few prowided in ititi^ 

Not to any formalized or extensive degree. 
Develop annually in houie^ 
Only infrequentiy In thiliyitem. 

A few, moitty organlied locally and of a i^cifie nature (single discipline). 

Not when faculty avallablal 

In some areas, yes; in otheri, no. 

Opportunity to tnga^ outiide eKpertiia for on^mpus programs with minimum 

effort vitally needed. 

Some. 

Being developed. 

In the proceis of attempting to assess this need. 

In some subject areas through University of Pittiburgh Institute for Highir idueation. 

68, (Part F) At pfeient^ college has no funds for staff development. Faculty might pay 
a modest fee. System might find modest funds. 
Workshops are diveloped under federil grants only. 

State has a hard time on this state vehicles for instate a possibility^ but Qut'of'State 
is a no^nol 

Whatever can be shaken out of state. 

The state would not illow money for such training except on an Individual bails. 

Depends an who Is attending ^ that ii, prnident or a r^iw instructor in phyi« ed. 

Depends on budget allov^nce for such activity. 

Depends on the number of dayi and number of participants. 

Depends upon value back to the college. 

For any worthwhile program, the college should assume all costf . 

We have no set policy on this questidn. 

It depends on location, housing, and bud^t^ 

De^ndi on travel funds as^llable at the timt^ 

Depends an program and whether reader! in the topic area are utllii^. 

Faculty are illowM one "major expenditure'' for a conference of their choice^ Other 

short term worfahsps it $10. a day suggested by theadminiitratlon art providid. 

No arbitrary limhi ^ depends upon rondltion of budget at the time. 
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it would depend on topic and pay off potential for our goals ind n s. 

Wf hiVe $110, per faculty In our budget for travel and conftrencei. Wt do aMovv 

^50. a fiscal year for credit couries. 

Depends on purposi of workihop how oriticdl it was to our needs, anticipated 
quality^ and value. 

We are flexible - faculty and staff receive $12.50 per day for meals plus hoteL con- 
ference fees, and travel. 

We pay room, board, travel, plus regiitration fees. Registration fees should be 

$10.-S1i, per day. 

Dependi on how mych is available. 

Board approval would be required for any paymenr. It would bo related to the total 

annual budget of the college. 

Cannot pay or reimburie, 

i would expect the school to pay. 

Depends on need and justification. 

Dependent on the assumed advantage of participation. 

Depends on how many, how often, and how good. 

We have not had an extended off campus program — total number of people involved, 
doilan available, state regulations on per diem colts, etc. 
Depends on the need. 

Depends on such reasonable and necessary. 

Depends on department budgets. 

Per diem rates differ geographically for SUNV. 

We do not operate on a per diem schedule, but rather on necessary expenses. Each 
faculty Is allocated $100 ptr year for traveL However, In view of current budget 
problems the county may be more restrictive on travel in the future, 
$200. allows each faculty member, $25. for professional membership. 
We try to pay all the e^^penses. 
State will not provide such funds. 

Col lege does not pay cost per day In this restriction budget. 

Faculty education funds are provided for a department; the faculty then determine 

who wiit use fundi and how fundi will be ui^. 

Depends on nature of program and number of participants. 

State univereity generaliy does not pay tuition for workshops — minimal registration 
fees only. 

Normally, cost is not a consideration. Need and topicai strengths of offering are 

paramount. 

No set maximum. 

Depends on program content, lost time, etc, 

Departmantai budgets are fixed, thus amounts available for registration and con^ 
ferince fees are limited. 

Depends on function of program worth and how many attend. 

Not if it Is a ^id day. The teachirs here have a guaranteed vacation plus nonstudent 

work days. 

Depends upon financial situation, time, place, and number of persons involved as 
well as type of conference. 

FuM reimburiement possible with prior approval and if participant is currentty and 
directiy Involved in deveioping/adminiitering a related program. 
Dependi upon importunce of the workshop. 
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APPENDIX E 
COLLEGES RESPONDING 
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CONNiCTieUT 



Asnuntuck Community College 
infield 

Greater Hartford Community CoHege 
Hartford 

Hartford State Technical College 
Hartford 

Housatonic Comrriunity College 
Bridgeport 

Jun»^r College Of Conneeticut 

University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 

Mattatuck Community College 
Waterbury 

Manchester Community College 
Manchester 

Middlesex Community College 
Middletown 

Mitchell College 
New London 

Northvveitern Connecticut 

Community College 
Wlnited 

Norwalk Community CoMege 
South Norwalk 

Norwalk State Technieaj College 
Norwalk 

Post Junior College 
Waterbury 

Qyinebaug Valley Community College 
Dsnlilson 

South Central Community College 
Ntw Havfn 

Thames Valley State Technical 

Coilege 
Norwich 
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Tunxii Community Coilege 
Farmington 

Waterbury State Tethnical 

College 
VVaterbury 



DELAWARi 

Wesley College 
Dover 



MAINi 

iaitern Maine Vocational- 
Technical Institute 
Bangor 

Northffn Maine Vocaiional- 

Teghnieai Institute 
Prequa !i)e 

Southern Maine Vocational- 

Technical Inititute 
South Portland 

University of Maine at 

Augusta 
Augusta 



MARYLAND 

Allegany Community College 
Cumberland 

Catoniville Community College 
Catonsville 

Cecil Community College 
North iait 

Chesapeake Collagd 
Wye Mills 

Community College of Baltimore 
Baltimore 



Dundalk Community College 
Dundalk 

iises Community College 
Baltimore County 

Gsfrett Communiiy CQllogs 
McHanry 

Hagerstovvn Junior College 
Hagarstown 

Harford Community CoMege 
Bel Air 

Montgomery Community College 
Rockville 

Montgomery College 
Takoma Park Campus 
Takoma Park 

Prince Giorge's Community 

College 
Largo 

Villa Julie College 
Stevenson 

MASSACHUSiTTS 

Bay Path Junior College 
Longmeadow 

Becker- Lei ceiter Junior College 
Worceiter 

Berkihlra Community College 
Pittsfield 

Bristoi Cammunity College 
Fall River 

Bucksf Hill Commynity College 
Qiarteitown 

Franklin Institute of Boston 
Boston 



Graham Junior College 
Boston 

Laboure Junior CoHege 
Boston 

Massachuietts Bay CommunltV 

College 
Watertown 

MaiMSOit Community College 
Brockton 



Middlesex Community College 
Bedford 

Mount Ida Junior College 
Newton Center 

Mount Wachusett Community 

College 
Gardner 

North Shore Community 

College 
Beverly 

Northern Essex Community 

Col lege 
Haverhill 

Quinsigamond Community 

College 
Worchister 

Roxbury Community College 
Roxbury 

Wentworth Institute/College 

of Technology 
Boston 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

New Hampshire Technical 

Cotlege 
Monchestir Campus 
Manchester 



Girland Junior Coltegi 
Boston 

1 
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New Hampshire Technical 

InsEitute 
Concord 

^jew Hompshira VQCJtiQnal- 

Technical College 
Clirernont Campus 

Ciarempnt 

N'jw Hampihire Vocationoh 

'fochnical College 
Berlin 

New Hampshire Vocational- 

Technitjal Collage 
Nashua Campus 
Niihun 

Whiti3 Pines College 
Chester 



NEW JERSiV 

AssunHptlon CoHege for Siiters 
iVlendham 

Atlantic Community College 
iVIays Landing 

iergen Community College 
Paramus 

Brookdale Co»T>munity Collige 
Lincrof t 

Burlington County Collige 
Pembarton 

Centenary Collige for Women 
Hackettsiown 

County Collige of Morrii 
Dover 

Cumberland County Colligi 
Vineland 

Essex County Colligi 
Newark 
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GlQucestfr County College 
Sewell 

Luther College 
Temeck 

Mercer County Community 

Col luge 
Trenton 

M!ddliSe>< County College 
Edison 

Ocean County Coliege 
Toms River 

Salem Community College 
Penns Growe 

Somerset County College 
Somefvilii 

Union College 
Cranford 



NRW YORK 

Academy of Aeronautics 
LaGuordia Airport 
Flushing 

Adirondack Community College 
Glen Falls 

Auburn Community College 
Auburn 

Bennett Collage 
MiilbfooK 

Borough of IVIanhattan 
Community College 
City Uruversity of New York 
New York 

Broome Community College 
BInghamton 

Clinton Community Conege 
Plattiburgh 
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Community Coiiege of Finger 

Lakes 
CandndBiguo 

Erie Community College 

City Campus 
Buffalo 

Erie Community Cgllege 
North Buffalo 



Monroe Community College 
Rochester 

fSleyv York City Community 

College 
Brooklyn 

New York Cit.' Community 

College 
New York 



Fu'ton Montgomery Community 

Co I lego 
Johnstown 



Niagara County Community 

College 
Sanborn 



Gene&i^e Communiiy College 
BatDvia 

Harriman Col lege 
Harrlman 

Herkimer County Community 

College 
Herkimer 

Hilbert College 
Hamburg 

Jamestown Community Collegi 
Jamestown 

Jefferson Community College 
Watertown 

Kingiborough Commynity College 
Brooklyn 

LaGuardia Community College 
Long Islerid Ci^:v 



Orange Couiiiy Community 

College 
Middletown 

Paul Smiths College 
Paul Smiths 

Schenectady County Communitv 

College 
Schenectady 

State Unlve^vty Agrieultural 

and Technical College 
Delhi 

State Univeriity of New York 
Agricultural and Technical 

College 
Canton 

State University of New York 
Agricultural and Technioal 

Coiiege 
Farmingdale 



Maria College 
Albany 

Maria Regina College 
Syracuse 

Matir Dei CoMege 
Qgdeniburg 

Mohawk Valley Community College 
Utica 
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State University of New York 
Agricultural and Technical 

Coiiege 
Morriivllle 

Staten Island Community College 
Staten Island 

Suffolk County Community 

College 
Saiden 
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Sullivon County Commynlty 

Loch Sheldrake 

Tfocalre Coilege 
Buffais 

Westchestor Comniunity College 
Vaihalia 



OHiO 

Agricultural Teehnlcal Institute 
The Ohio State University 

Kent State University 
Ashtabuia Regional Campus 
Ashtabula 

Belmont Technical College 
St. Claifsvllie 

Cineinnati Tachnieal College 
Cincinnati 

Clark Technical Collegf? 
Springfield 

Columbus Technical Institute 
Columbus 

Community and Technical 

Coll^a 
The University of Akron 
Akron 

Community and Technical 

College 
Unlveriity of Toledo 
Toledo 

Cuyahoga Community College 
Eastern Campus 
WVarrensville Township 

Cuyahoga Community College 
Matropoittan Campus 
Cleveland 



Edison State College 
Piqua 

Hocking Technical College 
Nelsonvllle 

Lakelar d Community CQllegtr 
Mentor 

Lima Technical College 
Lima 

Lorain County Community 

College 
ilyria 

Uourdec College 
Syivania 

Marion Technical College 
Marion 

Miskingum Area Technical 

College 
Zanesville 

Northweit Technical College 
Archboid 

Ohio University 
Regional Campus 
Chillicothe 

Ohio University 
Lancaster ^mpus 
Lancaster 

Shawnee State General and 

Technical College 
Portsmouth 

Sinclair Community College 
Dayton 

Southern State College 
(Tri-County General and 

Technical Coilege} 
Sardina 

Stark Technical College 
Canton 
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University College 
University of Cincinnoti 
Cincinnati 

Washington Technical College 

PENNSYLVANiA 

Alleniown Campus 

The Pennsylvania St.jte University 

Fogelsvllla 

Beaver Campus 

The Pennsylvania S^at^ Univeriitv 
Man oca 

Berks Campus 

The Pennsylvania State University 
Reading 

Bucks County Community 

College 
Newtown 

Butlor County C';^mmunity 

College 
Butlef 

Allegheny Campus 

Cornmunlty College of Allegheny 

County 
Pittsburgh 

Boycf Campua 

Cornmunlty College of Allegheny 

County 
Monroiviile 

Cornmunlty College of Beavar 

County 
Monaca 

Cornmunlty College of 

Philadelphia 
Philadalphia 

Cuihing Junior College 
Bryn Mawf 



Delaware County Comrnunity 

College 
Media 

Dubois Campus 

The Penhiylvfinia State University 
Dubois 

Fayette Campus 

The Pennsylvania State University 
Uniontown 

Harcum Junior Co'lage 
Bryn Mawr 

Hazieton Campus 

The Pennsylvanin State University 

Haileton 

Keystone Junior College 
La Plume 

Lehigh County Community 

Col lege 
SchneclaviHe 

Manor Junior College 
Jenkintown 

Mont Alto Campus 

The Pennsylvania Stn's University 

Mont Alto 

Montgomery County Community 

CoHega 
Blue Bell 

Mount Aloysius Junior College 
Cresson 

Northampton County Comrnunity 

Col lege 
Bethlehem 

Pinebrook Junior College 
East Stroudiburg 

Reading Area Community Coiitge 
Reading 
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Shenango Vaiiay Cartipus 

The Nnnsylvania State University 

Sharon 



Potorriae State CoMegi of 

West Virginia Unlversfty 
Key Sir 



United WVgiltyan CollRge 
AllentQWn 



SQuthirn Weit Virginia 
Cornrnunity College 
Logan 



Westmoreland County 
Community Coll^go 
Vour^gwood 

Wiikei-Barre Campui 

The Pinniylvania State University 

Reading 

Willlamsport Area Comnriunity 
VVilliamsport 

RHQDi ISLAND 

Rhode Island Juriior College 
Warwiek 



ViRMONT 

Backley Coliega 
Backlay 

Champlarn Coliegt 
Burlington 

Community Collige of Vermont 
Montpefier 

Ethan Allen Community College 
Mancheiter Center 

Grten Mountain Col lege 
Poultney 

VfrrnOnt Coliegt of Norwich 

University 
Montpeller 

Parkenburg Communtty College 
Pafkeflburg 
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